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Art. I.— The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament 
proved to be Corrupt Additions to the Word of God. — The 
Arguments of Romanists from the Infallibility of the Church 
and the Testimony of the Fathers in Behalf of the Apocrypha 
discussed and refuted. By James H. Tuornweti. New 
York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co. Boston: Charles Tappan. 
1845. 16mo. pp. 417. 


Mr. THornweE tt begins his argument against the Church 
(Letter IV.) by asserting, in substance, that we are unable to 
prove her infallibility, or, if able, only by a process which super- 
sedes the necessity of an infallible church to determine what is 
or is not the word of God. ‘* It is just as easy,”’ he says, ‘‘ to 
prove the inspiration of the Scriptures as the infallibility of any 
church.” ‘The evidence for both ‘‘is of precisely the same 
nature.”” The infallibility of the Church — ‘* the inspiration of 
Rome,”’ as he improperly expresses it — ‘‘ turns upon a 
promise which is said to have been made nearly two thousand 
years ago; the inspiration of the New ‘Testament turns upon 
facts which are said to have transpired at the same time. Both 
the promise and the facts are to be found, if found at all, in 
this very New Testament.”” You must prove its credibility, or 
you cannot prove the promise ; and if you prove its credibility, 
you prove the facts. Therefore ‘¢you cannot make out the 
historical proofs of Papal infallibility without making out at the 
same time the historical proofs of Scriptural inspiration.”’ 
Consequently, if you contend that the proofs are insufficient 
for the inspiration, you deny their sufficiency for the infallibility, 
and then cannot assert your infallible Church ; if you say they 
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are sufficient for the infallibility, you concede their sufficiency 
for the inspiration, and then do not need your infallible Church 
to determine what is or is not the word of God. (pp. 57 — 65.) 

But Dr. Lynch proves, as we have seen in our former 
article, and as is sufficiently evident without proof to every one 
of ordinary reflection, that it is morally impossible to determine, 
with absolute certainty, what Scriptures are or are not inspired, 
except by the infallible Church. ‘To assert, after this, that the 
infallible Church itself is provable only by proving Scriptural 
inspiration, is only asserting, in other words, that no adequate 
proof of what is or is not inspired Scripture exists. But some 
adequate method does exist, as Dr. Lynch proves, and Mr. 
‘Thornwell concedes. ‘This method, if not private judgment, 
is the infallible Church, as he also virtually concedes ; for pri- 
vate illumination is not a method of proof, since, if a fact, it 
is not a fact that can be adduced in evidence ; and the other 
two methods supposed, namely, the judgment of the learned, 
and the single individual commissioned by Almighty God to 
announce the fact of inspiration to the world, he either abandons 
or cannot assert. ‘The method, then, is either the infallible 
Church, or private judgment. It cannot be private judgment, 
if the objections urged against it be conceded. ‘To attempt, 
without answering these objections, to show that equal objec- 
tions bear against the Church, is, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment at least, to concede them, and therefore to prove, if any 
thing, that no adequate method of proof exists, which is not al- 
lowable. As long, then, as private judgment remains unre- 
lieved of the objections which declare it an impossible and 
therefore an unsupposable method, the argument proves too 
much for the Professor as well as for us, and consequently 
nothing. 

This answers sufficiently Mr. Thornwell’s reasoning, as far 
as it is intended to bear against Dr. Lynch’s argument for in- 
fallibility from the necessity of the case. But we have a 
higher purpose in view than the simple vindication of Dr. 
Lynch, or the formal refutation of Professor Thornwell, and 
will therefore waive this reply and meet the reasoning on its in- 
trinsic merits. Mr. Thornwell’s conclusion rests on two as- 
sumptions :—1. That, in order to establish the infallibility of the 
Church, Catholics are obliged to establish the credibility of the 
New ‘Testament ; and 2. That the credibility of the New 
‘Testament, when established, is all that is needed to establish 
Scriptural inspiration,— that is, to settle the question what 
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Scriptures are and what are not inspired. Both of these as- 
sumptions we deny. 

1. In order to establish the infallibility of the Church, it is 
not necessary to establish the credibility of the New Testa- 
ment. All that is needed to establish the infallibility is the 
miraculous origin of the Church. If she had a miraculous 
origin, she was founded by Almighty God; for none but 
God can work a miracle. If founded by Almighty God, she 
is his Church and speaks by his authority ; therefore infallibly ; 
for God can authorize only infallible truth. In order to make 
out the miraculous origin of the Church, we are not obliged to 
recur to the New ‘Testament at all ; we can do it, and are ac- 
customed to do it, when arguing with avowed unbelievers, with- 
out any reference to the authority of the Scriptures, either as 
inspired or as simple historical documents. We do it by tak- 
ing the Church as we find her to-day, existing as an historical 
fact, and tracing her up, step by step, through the succession 
of ages, till we ascend to her original Founder. The extraor- 
dinary nature of her claims, uniformly put forth, and steadily 
acted upon from the first; her various institutions, professing to 
embody facts, which could not in the nature of things have 
sprung from no facts, or from facts pertaining exclusively to 
the natural order ; the external history which runs parallel to 
hers ; the relation held to her from the beginning by the Jew- 
ish and pagan worlds, and by the various heresies in each suc- 
ceeding age from the Gnostics down to the followers of the 
Mormon prophet ; — all these combined prove in the most in- 
contestable manner her supernatural character, and triumphantly 
establish the fact that her Founder must have had miraculous 
powers, and she a miraculous origin. 

Undoubtedly, the infallibility of the Church turns, in the argu- 
ment, upon a promise made nearly two thousand years ago ; 
but it is not true that the promise must necessarily be found 
only in the New ‘Testament. A promise may be expressed in 
acts as well as in words, in the fact as well as in its record. 
The promise we rely upon is expressed in the miraculous origin 
of the Church, and is concluded from it on the principle, that 
the effect may be concluded from the cause, if the cause be 
known. In the natural order, God, in giving to a being a cer- 
tain nature, promises that being all that it needs to attain 
the end of that nature. So in the supernatural order, in cre- 
ating a supernatural being, he promises it all the powers, as- 
sistance, means, and conditions necessary to enable it to dis- 
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charge its supernatural functions, or to gain the supernatural 
end to which he appoints it. In supernaturally founding the 
Church to teach his word, he therefore promises her infallibility 
in teaching it; because the function of teaching the word of 
God cannot be discharged without it. 

2. But even if we were obliged — as we are not and can- 
not be —to assert the credibility of the New ‘Testament in 
order to make out our historical proofs, it would not be that 
credibility which would suffice to establish Scriptural inspira- 
tion, nor should we be obliged to make out any facts from 
which Scriptural inspiration could be immediately concluded. 
As all we have to make out is the miraculous origin of the 
Church, and as this is made out, if the fact of the miracles of 
our Lord is established, all that, in any case, we could need to 
do, in regard to the credibility of the New ‘Testament, would 
be to make out its credibility so far as requisite to establish 
this fact. We do not want the New Testament to prove the 
miraculousness of the facts, for that follows from the facts 
themselves ; nor to accredit as teachers or witnesses those by 
or in favor of whom Almighty God performs the miracles, for 
that follows from the miraculousness ; we can, at most, need it 
only for the purpose of proving that the miracles, in their quali- 
ty of simple historical facts, actually occurred. For this simple 
historical testimony is sufficient, and consequently the simple 
historical credibility of the New ‘Testament, as far as needed to 
authorize us to assert that the miracles actually took place, is 
all that it can even be pretended that we must make out. ‘The 
New ‘l'estament is not one book, but a collection of books 
by different authors, each resting on its own independent 
merits, and the proof of the credibility of one does by no 
means establish the credibility of the rest. ‘The most we can 
need for our purpose is the historical credibility of one of the 
Four Gospels, say the Gospel according to St. Matthew ; for 
that Gospel records all the facts necessary to establish the mi- 
raculous origin of the Church. Consequently, all the credibil- 
ity of the New ‘Testament we can, in any case, be required to 
establish, is the historical credibility of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

This Gospel may be perfectly credible as an historical docu- 
ment, without being inspired. ‘The facts to be taken on its 
authority, though supernatural as to their cause, are within the 
natural order as to their evidence, and as easily proved as any 
other class of historical facts. They fall under the senses, and 
require in their witnesses only ordinary sense and ordinary 
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honesty. ‘To the trustworthiness of their historian, who, in re- 
cording them, has only to give a faithful narrative of what has 
transpired before his eyes, or of what he has collected from the 
testimony of eyewitnesses, nothing beyond the ordinary human 
faculties can be requisite. Hence, many Protestants maintain 
the credibility of the Evangelical history, and yet deny the in- 
spiration of the Gospels. We have by us a learned and elabo- 
rate work, in which the author, who, for learning and ability, 
ranks second to no Protestant theologian in the country, main- 
tains, on the authority of the Pentateuch, the inspiration of 
Moses, and the divine origin of the Mosaic law, and yet de- 
nies the inspiration of the Pentateuch itself. Indeed, if none 
but inspired documents could be cited as credible authority 
for historical facts, human history would need to be closed at 
once, and Mr. Thornwell would find himself shut out from all 
means of establishing the historical objections he urges with so 
much zest, in the volume before us, against the Church ; for, 
undeniably, he can cite no inspired Scripture for them. It is 
not prudent for an author to take a ground which must prove 
more fatal to himself than to his opponent. 

This fact, namely, that we need only the historical credibility 
of the New Testament at most, seems not to have sufficiently 
arrested Mr. Thornwell’s attention ; or if it has, he must have 
too hastily concluded that the same order of credibility which 
is sufficient for the miracles is also sufficient for the inspiration. 
He proceeds, apparently, on the assumption, either that simple 
historical credibility is sufficient to establish the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, or that we need supernatural credibility to 
establish the miracles. ‘Thus, he asks : — 


“If the books of the New Testament are to be received as credi- 
ble testimony to the miracles of Christ, why not on the subject of 
their own inspiration? Are you not aware that the great historical 
argument on which Protestants rely in proving the inspiration of 
the Scriptures presupposes only the genuineness of the books and 
the credibility of their authors? ..... They assert it [their own 
inspiration], and [if credible] are to be believed...... I had 
thought that the only difficulty in making out the external proofs of 
inspiration was in establishing the credibility of the books which 
profess to be inspired. It had struck me, that, if it were once 
settled that their own testimony was to be received, the matter was 
atan end. Butitseems nowthat..... it is still doubtful whether, 
in the way of private judgment, a man could ever be assured that 
credible books are to be believed on the subject of their origin.” 
— pp. 62, 63. 
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This reasoning involves a transition a@ specie ad speciem. 
Credible books are certainly to be believed within the order of 
credibility which they are proved or conceded to possess, but 
not within an order which transcends or rises above it; for 
nothing can transcend itself, and the conclusion must be in the 
order of the premises, or the argument is a fallacy. The 
credibility of the New ‘Testament which we assert, or which it 
is contended we are obliged to assert, is simply historical credi- 
bility, or credibility in the natural order ; but the credibility the 
Professor needs, to establish the inspiration, is credibility in the 
supernatural order ; for inspiration pertains, undeniably, to the 
supernatural order, both as to its cause and as to the medium 
of its proof. ‘l'herefore we may receive the books as credible 
testimony to the miracles, and not on the subject of their own 
inspiration. 

Mr. ‘Thornwell evidently reasons on the assumption, that we 
cannot assert the credibility of the New Testament in relation 
to the miracles without asserting it in relation to the inspiration. 
That is, a witness cannot be credible at all, unless he is uni- 
versally credible, and he who receives his testimony in one 
order binds himself to receive it in every order ; if he receives 
it in one respect, he must in every respect ; in matters of fact, 
then also in matters of opinion! But this is too extravagant 
for any man in his sober senses seriously to maintain. If this 
were once admitted, there would speedily be an end to human 
testimony, and our Presbyterian friend would find himself in a 
sad plight ; for his sole dependence is on private judgment, 
and he can pretend to nothing better than human testimony for 
his religious belief. No witness, unless absolutely omniscient, 
is or can be universally credible ; and as no man is absolutely 
omniscient, it follows, if no one can be credible under one re- 
lation without being credible under every relation, that no one 
can in any respect be credible at all. But we cannot concede 
this. Every day, in every court of law, in all the practical 
affairs of life in which there is an appeal to human testimony, 
we act, and are obliged to act, on the supposition, that a man 
may be credible in relation to some things without being credi- 
ble in relation to all things. 

Every body knows that a witness may be perfectly credible 
in testifying to facts which fall under the observation of his 
senses, and yet be deserving of no credit in relation to his opin- 
ions, his judgments, his views, or his explanations of the causes 
of the facts to which*he testifies. Nothing hinders, then, a 
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man from being a credible witness to the facts recorded in the 
New ‘Testament, even though he should assert and believe 
himself inspired when in point of fact he was not ; for in testify- 
ing to the facts he testifies to what has come under his senses, 
while in asserting his inspiration he is merely giving an opinion, 
or offering an explanation of certain facts or phenomena of his 
own internal experience. ‘The erroneous opinion or explana- 
tion does not impair his credibility as a witness to the facts, if 
his error is one which he may innocently entertain. That a 
man can innocently believe himself divinely inspired when he 
is not can hardly admit of a doubt. A man so believing is, 
by the very terms of the supposition, uninspired. He is then, 
since inspiration is a supernatural fact, necessarily ignorant of 
inspiration, unacquainted with its phenomena, and destitute of 
the necessary criterion for determining what it is or what it is 
not. What more natural, then, than that he should mistake 
certain phenomena of his own experience, otherwise inexpli- 
cable to him, for those of inspiration, and thus honestly believe 
himself inspired, when in reality he is uninspired ? 

The Professor argues on the assumption, common to all en- 
thusiasts, that no man can honestly mistake the origin or cause 
of the phenomena of his own internal experience, and therefore, 
that, when one says he is inspired, we must believe either that 
he actually is inspired or that he is a liar, a wilful deceiver, 
whose word is to be received on no subject whatever. ‘There 
is no reason for this assumption. He who is inspired, un- 
doubtedly, knows the fact, and is as incapable of being deceiv- 
ed in relation to it as he is of deceiving others ; but from this it 
by no means follows that a man who is not inspired must 
always know that heis not. Inspiration is, sometimes, at least, 
necessary to enable us to determine what is not inspiration, as 
well as to determine what is. He is little versed in the natural 
history of enthusiasm, who has yet to learn that honest men, 
men of rare gifts and inflexible principles, whose word on any 
subject within the range of sensible observation we would not 
hesitate a moment to take, not unfrequently labor under the 
impression that they hold immediate intercourse with the Al- 
mighty, are inspired, or divinely illuminated, when such is far 
from being the fact. Witness, for instance, Jacob Boehmen, 
George Fox, and Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘These men are not 
inspired, nor are they liars. ‘They do not intend to deceive, 
and are not even deceived themselves as to the facts of their 
internal experience, from which they infer their inspiration ; 
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they are deceived only in their opinions, their judgments of those 
facts, the explanations of them which they adopt, or the origin 
and cause which they assign them. Who dare pretend that 
this destroys their credibility in relation to simple matters of 
fact, evident to their senses? ‘They do not mistake, they only 
misinterpret, the facts of their own consciousness ; and who 
may not do as much? All men, however trustworthy they 
may be as witnesses to sensible facts, unless supernaturally 
protected from error, are liable, as is well known, to err in their 
judgments, in their explanations of phenomena, — in relation to 
the origin and causes of things, and in relation to the origin and 
causes of their own internal experience as well as of other 
things. 

‘lhe Professor falls into the common mistake of Protestants, 
that the inspiration of a genuine book, by an author proved to 
be historically credible, may be concluded from its own decla- 
ration. We say he falls into this mistake ; for we cannot sup- 
pose that he falls into the still grosser one of supposing that we 
can prove the miracles only by a supernaturally credible wit- 
ness, since that would deny that Christianity itself can be 
proved, — nay, that any thing supernatural is or can be prov- 
able, and therefore that man is or can be the subject of a super- 
natural revelation. If the miracles cannot be proved without a 
supernaturally credible witness, the supernatural credibility of 
the witness will in turn demand another supernaturally credi- 
ble witness to establish it, and this another, and thus on ad 
infinitum. We should need an infinite series of supernatural 
witnesses in order to establish the supernatural. But an infinite 
series is an infinite absurdity. 

As we cannot suppose the Professor ignorant of the absurdity 
into which he would fall, if he contended for the necessity of 
any thing more than ordinary historical credibility to establish 
the miracles, we must suppose him to hold that ordinary histori- 
cal credibility is sufficient to establish the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, in case they declare their own inspiration. But the 
inspiration of a genuine book, historically credible, cannot be 
concluded from its own declaration ; because inspiration, being 
a supernatural fact, falling in no sense, as do the miracles, 
within the natural order, can be proved only by a supernatural- 
ly credible witness, which a merely historically credible witness 
isnot. Before, from the declaration of the book, the Professor 
can conclude its inspiration, he must prove its author a credible 
witness to the supernatural. But no witness is a credible wit- 
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ness to the supernatural, unless he is himself inspired or divine- 
ly commissioned. The witness is not credible, unless compe- 
tent. In ordinary cases, a witness may be competent, and not 
credible ; but in no case can he be credible, if incompetent. 
No witness, unless inspired or divinely commissioned, 1 is com- 
petent to testify to the supernatural. The witness is not com- 
petent, unless he can intellectually attain to or take cognizance 
of that to which he is to testify. But no witness can intellect- 

ually attain to or take cognizance of the supernatural, — which, 
by the fact that it is supernatural, transcends all natural intellect, 
— without something more than natural intellect ; that is, with- 
out supernatural illumination or assistance, — precisely what is 
meant by being inspired or divinely commissioned. ‘l'herefore 
the Professor cannot conclude the inspiration from the mere 
historical credibility of the witness, and must prove the author 
to be inspired, or divinely commissioned, before, from its own 
declaration, he can conclude a given book is inspired Scripture. 

Now, since in making out our historical proofs the most 
which it can be pretended that we must do is to make out the 
historical credibility of the books of the New ‘Testament, or the 
credibility of their authors, in their quality of author, merely i in 
relation to the natural order, it is not true, even in case we 
must appeal for our facts to the New ‘Testament, that we can- 
not make out the historical proofs of the infallibility of the 
Church, without making out at the same time the historical 
proofs of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; for we are not 
obliged to assert the credibility of the New Testament in rela- 
tion to the supernatural, the sense in which it must be asserted 
in order to be credible authority for its own inspiration. 

Nor, waiving this, do we, in making out the credibility 
which we are supposed to be under the necessity of making 
out, establish any facts from which the inspiration of the New 
Testament can be immediately concluded. The Professor 
himself says the Protestant argument ‘‘ presupposes the genu- 
ineness of the books and the credibility of their authors.”” In 
addition, then, to the credibility of the authors, it is necessary, 
in order to establish the inspiration, to establish the genuine- 
ness of the books ; that is, that they were actually written by 
the persons whose names they bear, and have come down to us 
in their purity and integrity. Now this, even if we must make 
out the credibility of the New Testament, we are not obliged to 
make out. An historical document may be authoritative with- 
out being genuine. If it contains a faithful narrative of facts as 
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they occurred, it is sufficient for the ordinary purposes of 
history. ‘That the Gospel according to St. Matthew, for in- 
stance, does contain such a narrative, is provable, without 
proving its inspiration, in the usual way of authenticating histori- 
cal documents, by the nature of the narrative itself, the quality 
of the facts recorded, the circumstances under which it was 
published or first cited, the estimate in which it was held by 
those best qualified to judge of its authority, the manner in 
which it was treated by those who had an interest in discred- 
iting it, and by reference to various contemporary or subse- 
quently existing monuments, especially public institutions im- 
plying, founded upon, or growing out of, the facts which it 
professes torecord. In this way we could accredit this Gospel 
as an historical document, even if it had come down to us with- 
out the author’s name. Indeed, ancient historical works in 
general derive but little authority from the names of their au- 
thors, and, other things being equal, the works of Herodotus, 
Livy, and ‘Tacitus would have no less authority than they now 
have, even if they had been anonymous productions. As the 
genuineness of the book is an essential element in any method 
of proof of its inspiration, except that by the infallible Church, 
and as we are under no necessity, prior to the Church, of prov- 
ing it in the case of a single one of the books of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, it follows that we are not obliged, in making out the 
historical proofs of the infallibility of the Church, to make out 
at the same time the historical proofs of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

We can now easily expose the fallacy of Mr. Thornwell’s 
pretended dilemma. Assuming what we have just disproved, 
he says to Dr. Lynch, in his peculiarly sweet and delicate 
manner : — 

** Now, Sir, one of two things must be true ; either the credibility 
of the Scriptures can be substantiated to a plain, unlettered man, 
or it cannot. If it can be, there is no need of your infallible 
body to authenticate their inspiration, since that matter can be easily 
gathered from their own pages. If it cannot, then your argument 
from the Scriptures to an Indian or negro in favor of an infallible 
body is inadmissible, since he is incapable of apprehending the 
premises from which your conclusion is drawn. You have taken 
both horns of this dilemma, pushing Protestants with one, and 
upholding Popery with the other, and both are fatal to you. Now, 
as it is rather difficult to be on both sides of the same question at 
the same time, you must adhere to one or the other. If you adhere 
to your first position, that all human learning is necessary to settle 
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the credibility of the Scriptures, then you must seek other proofs of 
an infallible body than those which you think you have gathered 
from the Apostles. ..... A circulating syllogism proves nothing ; 
and if he who establishes the credibility of the Scriptures by an in- 
fallible body, and then establishes the infallibility of the body from 
the credibility of the Scriptures, does not reason in a circle, | am at 
a loss to apprehend the nature of that sophism. If you adhere to 
your other position, that the accuracy of the Evangelists can be 
easily substantiated, then your objections te private judgment are 
fairly given up, and you surrender the point, that a man can decide 
for himself, with absolute certainty, concerning the inspiration of 
the Bible. ‘Take which horn you please, your cause is ruined ; and 
as you have successively chosen both, you have made yourself as 
ridiculous as your reasoning is contemptible.”’ — pp. 64, 65. 

This argument evidently involves a transition from one genus 
to another. ‘The Professor confounds in the first part of his 
fancied dilemma the historical credibility, and in the second 
the accuracy of the Evangelists in their account of the miracles, — 
with the inspiration of the Scriptures, and then concludes as if 
they were all facts of the same order ; which is a sad blunder, 
and little creditable to the ‘* Professor of Sacred Literature 
and the Evidences of Christianity in the South Carolina Col- 
lege.” Dr. Lynch does not say that it requires ‘‘ all human 
Jearning to settle the credibility of the Scriptures”? in any 
sense in which he can need their credibility prior to the Church ; 
he simply maintains that all human learning, and perhaps more 
too, is necessary to settle, with absolute certainty, by private 
judgment, on intrinsic grounds, the inspiration of ancient writ- 
ings, — which is a generically distinct proposition. ‘The ‘* ac- 
curacy of the Evangelists,” which he asserts can be substan- 
tiated to the Indian or negro, is not the inspiration or the 
supernatural credibility of the Scriptures ; but their accuracy 
as historians of the miracles, or that the miracles which they 
record actually transpired. As this accuracy does not presup- 
pose or necessarily imply the inspiration or the supernatural 
credibility of the Scriptures, nothing hinders Dr. Lynch from 
adhering to both of the positions he has assumed, ‘‘ pushing 
Protestants with one, and upholding Popery with the other,” 
however inconvenient it may be to his Presbyterian adversary. 

‘¢ He who establishes the credibility of the Scriptures by an 
infallible body, and then establishes the infallibility of the body 
from the credibility of the Scriptures, reasons in a circle,” if 
the credibility in both cases be taken in the same sense, we con- 
cede ; if in different senses, we deny. But Dr. Lynch does 
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not establish the infallibility of the Church from the credibility 
of the Scriptures at all ; or if he does, it is not from their credi- 
bility in that sense in which he contends that their credibility 
can be proved only by the infallible body. ‘The only sense in 
which he can be said to establish the infallible body from the 
credibility of the Scriptures is their simple historical credibili- 
ty ; the sense in which he asserts the infallible body as neces- 
sary to prove their credibility is their credibility as inspired 
writings. As they can have the former without having the lat- 
ter, we may, without any vicious circle, take the facts we need 
to prove the infallible body from their historical credibility, and 
then take the infallible body to prove their inspiration, or super- 
natural credibility, allhough we are, as we have shown, under 
no necessity of doing so. Does the Professor deny that we 
can do so? Does he contend that this would be to reason in 
a vicious circle ?) What, then, shall we say of his own reasoning 
for the inspiration of the New Testament ? If he denies the 
distinction we have made, the historical credibility of the New 
Testament and its inspiration are one and the same thing, — 
convertible terms. ‘Then we retort his argument. He says 
the infallibility of the Church ‘* turns upon a promise which is 
said to have been made nearly two thousand years ago, — the 
inspiration of the New ‘Testament turns upon facts which are 
said to have transpired at the same time. Both the promise 
and the facts are to be found, if found at all, in this very New 
Lestament.”” Here it is positively asserted that the facts 
which prove the inspiration can nowhere be found but in the 
New Testament itself. Then they must be taken on its credi- 
bility. But credibility and inspiration, according to him, are 
one and the same thing, convertible terms. ‘Then he must take 
the inspiration of the New ‘Testament to prove the facts, and 
then the facts to prove the inspiration. If this be not to reason 
in a circle, we are ‘‘ at a loss to apprehend the nature of that 
sophism.”’ 

Now one of two things must be true ; either this reasoning is 
valid, or it isnot. If it is, Mr. 'Thornwell cannot make out the 
inspiration of the Scriptures ; for ‘‘a circulating syllogism 
proves nothing.”’ If it is not, he fails to refute Dr. Lynch, and 
then is refuted by him, as we proved in our former article. In 
either case, he is refuted. ‘*‘l'ake which horn you please, 
your cause is ruined.” Although the Professor says ‘* it is 
rather difficult to be on both sides of the same question at the 
same time,” yet he contrives to surmount the difficulty. He 
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assumes that this reasoning is not valid, by urging, in spite of 
it, his own argument for Scriptural inspiration, and that it is 
valid, by urging it against Dr. Lynch. We may, then, reply to 
him in his own choice language : — ‘‘ ‘lake which horn you 
please, your cause is ruined; and as you have successively 
chosen both, you have made yourself as ridiculous as your rea- 
soning is contemptible.” 

But even this is not the worst. Mr. Thornwell’s conclusion 
rests on the assumption that the Scriptures declare their own 
inspiration, that their inspiration ‘‘is a matter”? which ‘* may 
be easily gathered from their own pages.’’ ‘* They assert,” 
he maintains, ‘‘ their own inspiration, and, if credible, are to be 
believed.”’ But, granting that they declare their own inspiration, 
we have shown that it does not necessarily follow that they are 
inspired, because, to render their own testimony sufficient for 
that, they must be proved to be supernaturally credible, since 
inspiration is a supernatural fact, provable only by a supernatu- 
rally credible witness, and the only credibility, if any, which the 
Professor can claim for them is simple historical credibility. 
He binds himself to reason from our premises, because he says 
we cannot make out the historical proofs of the Church without 
making out at the same time the historical proofs of inspiration. 
Consequently, since the historical credibility of the Scriptures 
is all that we, at most, can be obliged to make out, it is all the 
Professor can have as the principle from which to reason 
against us. ‘This is conclusive against him. But waiving this, 
waiving the objection to the order of credibility, and granting — 
what we do not concede — that we must make out the genuine- 
ness of the books it is pretended we must cite, still he cannot 
conclude Scriptural inspiration, because no one of the books 
whose historical credibility we need or can need declares its 
own inspiration. We have shown, that for our purpose it suf- 
fices, in any case, to establish the credibility of one of the Four 
Gospels as an historical document. But no one of the Jour 
Gospels declares or intimates that it is inspired Scripture, or 
even asserts the inspiration of any other of the Scriptural books. 
Consequently, the Professor has not even its own declaration 
for the inspiration of Scripture, and must be mistaken in saying 
that Scriptural inspiration is a matter which ‘‘ may be easily 
gathered from” the pages of the Scriptures themselves. 

But, adds the Professor, ‘‘ you [Dr. Lynch] have your- 
self admitted that the teaching of the Apostles was supernatu- 
rally protected from error, and if their oral instructions were 
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dictated by the Holy Ghost, why should that august and 
glorious Visitant desert them when they took the pen to accom- 
plish the same object when absent, which, when present, they 
accomplished by the tongue ?”’ (p. 62.) ‘The question is ir- 
reverent and impertinent. We have no right to demand of the 
Holy Ghost the reasons of what he does or does not do. It is 
competent for him, if such be his pleasure, to inspire men for 
one thing and not for another, to inspire to teach and not to 
write, to enable them to accomplish a given object by one 
method and not by another method ; and the Professor cannot 
say that he does not, because he sees no reason why he should. 
The Holy Ghost may have reasons not known to the learned 
Professor of Sacred Literature, &c., in the South Carolina 
College. 

Dr. Lynch admits that the teaching of the Apostles was 
supernaturally protected from error, and we must prove that it 
was, or not prove the infallibility of the Church; but that it 
therefore necessarily follows that they were inspired as authors, 
or even as teachers, we neither admit nor are bound to admit. 
To be inspired is, undoubtedly, to be supernaturally protected 
from error, but to be supernaturally protected from error is 
not necessarily to be inspired. Every Catholic believes his 
Church supernaturally protected from error; but no one be- 
lieves her to be inspired. As all Catholics make this distinc- 
tion, Dr. Lynch’s admission is no admission of inspiration even 
in the teaching of the Apostles. Inspiration is necessary only 
when the mission is to reveal truth ; when the mission is simply 
to teach a revelation already consummated, supernatural as- 
sistance, without inspiration, is all that is needed. If the mis- 
sion of the Apostles was simply to teach a revelation which 
they had received through their personal intercourse with their 
Master, while he was yet with them in the flesh, — and prior to 
the Church, this certainly is all that we can be required to 
establish, — they had no need of inspiration, either as teachers 
or as writers, in order to be supernaturally protected from error. 
'l'o concede or to assert such protection, then, is not to con- 
cede or assert their inspiration. We certainly cannot be re- 
quired to make out for the Apostles any thing more than we 
claim for the Church, and, since all we claim for her is super- 
natural protection from error in teaching a revelation already 
consummated, this is all that we can be obliged to make out for 
them. 

Nor does the inspiration of the Apostles or of their writings 
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follow immediately from the facts on which we must rely 
in order to prove the infallibility of the Apostles, or their super- 
natural protection from error. ‘The facts on which we do and 
must rely are the miracles. ‘These do not of themselves prove 
the inspiration, but simply the divine commission of him by or in 
favor of whom Almighty God works them, on the principle as- 
serted by St. Nicodemus :— ‘* Rabbi, we know thou art come a 
teacher from God ; for no man can do the miracles which thou 
doest, unless God be with him.”’ The divine commission fol- 
lows necessarily from the miracles, and the supernatural pro- 
tection from error, or the infallibility, follows necessarily from 
the divine commission. But the inspiration does not, because 
the teacher may be commissioned to teach, and may teach 
infallibly, without being inspired. Even Apostolic inspiration, 
then, cannot be immediately concluded from the facts on which 
we must rely ; then, a fortiori, not the writings of the Apostles. 
We say immediately, for to say it can be mediately is nothing 
to the purpose. We ourselves hold that the inspiration both of 
the Old ‘Testament and the New can be mediately proved, that 
is, through the teaching of the Church, proved by the miracles 
to be supernaturally protected from error. 

But the Professor continues, — ‘‘ The Apostles themselves 
declare their writings possessed the same authority with their 
oral instructions. Peter ranks the Epistles of Paul with the 
Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament, which were confessed to be 
inspired ; and Paul exhorts the Thessalonians to hold fast the 
traditions they had received from him, either by word or 
epistle.’”’ (p. 62.) That the Apostles anywhere declare 
their writings possess the same authority with their oral instruc- 
tions, we have not found in any of the writings attributed to 
them with which we are acquainted ; and if they did, it would 
not be sufficient, for the question at this moment relates, not to 
the authority, but to the inspiration, of the Scriptures, and it is 
not yet proved that even the oral instructions of the Apostles 
were inspired. 

The Epistles of St. Peter and of St. Paul are not admissible 
testimony, because they are not included in that portion of the 
New ‘Testament whose credibility we can, in any case, be 
obliged to make out. We can have no occasion for their testi- 
mony, prior to the Church; and as the Professor binds himself 
to the testimony we must use, or to what necessarily follows im- 
mediately from it, he cannot use it. ‘The question now before 
us is, not whether he can or cannot, without the Church, prove 
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the inspiration of the Scriptures, but whether he can prove it 
from the facts we must prove in order to prove the infallibility 
of the Church. 

St. Paul was not one of the twelve ; his vocation was subse- 
quent to the establishment of the Church; and in no case can it 
be necessary for us even to establish his divine commission in 
order to establish the miraculous origin of the Church, from 
which her infallibility immediately follows. But even if the 
Professor could cite the authority of St. Paul, he would be 
obliged to make out, before his citation would avail him any 
thing, — 1. That St. Paul’s oral instruction was inspired ; 2. 
That the Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians is genuine ; 3. ‘That the 
Epistle to which he refers in it was the Epistles which we now 
have under his name; and, 4. That these Epistles are pos- 
sessed by us precisely as he wrote them. Here are four facts 
not easy to make out, and which the Professor must make out 
for himself; for we are under no obligation to make them out 
for him, and they do not follow necessarily from any thing we 
are bound to make out. 

‘The divine commission of St. Peter as one of the Apostles, 
we, of course, are obliged to make out ; but — ubi Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia — when we have done that, we have, in fact, made 
out our infallible Church. Let this, however, pass for the pres- 
ent. Though we are obliged to make out the divine commis- 
sion of St. Peter as one of the twelve, we are not obliged to 
make out his inspiration, or the authenticity or genuineness of 
the Epistles attributed to him. The Epistle the Professor cites 
is no authority tll its authenticity and genuineness are proved, 
and it happens to be precisely one of those books of the New 
‘Testament whose authenticity and genuineness Protestant 
theologians, at least many of them, call in question. But 
granting its genuineness, it avails nothing till the Professor 
proves that the Epistles of St. Paul to which it refers are those 
we now have, and that we have them as St. Paul wrote them ; 
for the Professor is not merely to prove that there were in- 
spired writings, but he is to prove what writings now possessed 
by us are or are not to be received as inspired Scripture. But 
even suppose this done, it does not follow that these Epistles 
are inspired. St. Peter does not, as the Professor asserts, 
‘¢rank them with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which 
were confessed to be inspired,” but simply with ‘* the other 
Scriptures.”” What Scriptures these were, whether inspired 
or uninspired, the .Professor may or may not have some 
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means of knowing, but St. Peter, in the writings attributed to 
him, nowhere informs him. ‘That the Scriptures of the Old 'Tes- 
tament were confessed to be inspired, we know from tradition 
and the Church, but not from the New Testament. From the 
New ‘Testament alone we can prove neither that the books of the 
Old Testament were inspired, nor of what books the Old Tes- 
tament consisted. St. Paul tells us, indeed, that ‘‘ all Scripture 
divinely inspired is profitable,”? &c., but he nowhere tells us 
what books or portions of books are divinely inspired Scrip- 
ture. It is not true, then, that the inspiration of the Scriptures 
can ‘* be easily collected from their own pages.”? ‘Then the 
whole argument of the Professor falls to the ground ; for even 
if their own testimony were to be received, it would still be 
necessary to have the infallible body to prove their inspiration, 
since they themselves do not assert it. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Thornwell should strive 
earnestly to convict his Catholic opponent of reasoning in a 
vicious circle. He must, asa Protestant, do so. Protestant- 
ism would abnegate herself, should she once concede that it is 
possible for us to prove the infallibility of the Church, without 
having recourse to the supernatual authority of the Scriptures. 
It is with the Protestant, therefore, a matter of life and death. 
If he fails, it is all over with his cherished Protestantism. 
Her friends must follow her in long and sad procession to her 
final resting-place, how] their wild requiem, and leave the night- 
shade to grow over her grave, and return to their desolate 
hearths, with none to comfort them. What, indeed, is the es- 
sential principle of Protestantism, in so far as she pretends to 
be distinguished from the open and total rejection of all super- 
natural religion? What is it, but the assertion that the Bible is 
the original and only source or authority from which Christianity 
is to be taken? Every body knows that this is her essential, 
her fundamental principle, in every sense in which she can even 
pretend to be areligion. ‘I'o admit it to be possible for us to 
establish the infallibility of the Church without the Scriptures, 
or without their supernatural authority, would be to surrender 
this principle, and with it Protestantism herself, as far as she 
can claim to be distinguishable from infidelity. 

All Protestants know this, and hence they always assert that 
we do and must reason in a vicious circle. It would be so con- 
venient, it is so necessary, for them, that we should, they have 
for so long a time so uniformly and so confidently asserted 
that we do, that it is hard for them now to admit, or even to 
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believe, that we do not and need not. Like inveterate story- 
tellers, they appear to have come at last, by dint of long and 
continued repetition, to believe their own falsehoods, — the last 
infirmity of the credulous and the untruthful. Indeed, we can 
hardly doubt that the great body of Protestants really do labor 
under the hallucination, that we must, in order to establish the 
Church, first establish, in the usual Protestant way, the author- 
ity of the Scriptures as inspired documents ; and as we con- 
tend that the infallibility of the Church is necessary to prove 
their inspiration, that we must prove the inspiration by the 
Church, and the Church by the inspiration, —a manifest 
vicious circle. But as a circle proves nothing, they think 
they may well say, that in proving the Christian religion we 
have and can have no advantage over them. Grant, say they, 
we must prove the credibility of the Scriptures before we can 
conclude their inspiration, from which we take our faith, you 
must prove the same credibility before you can conclude the 
infallibility of the Church, from which you are to take yours, 
and you have and can have, prior to the Church, no means 
of proving that credibility which we have not. 

When the credibility is once established, our difficulties are 
ended, for the inspiration is easily collected from the express 
declaration of the Scriptures themselves; but the infallibility of 
the Church is not. We have the express authority of the 
divinely accredited witness, but you have only your own inter- 
pretations or constructions of certain texts, in which you may 
err; and if you do not, you cannot assert that yours is the 
church intended, without making a full course of universal 
history for eighteen hundred years. How much simpler is 
our method than yours! With how many difficulties you en- 
cumber yourselves from which we are free! You have to 
make out all that we must make out, and in addition the fact 
of an infallible church, and the further fact that yours is it. 

You may tell us that we may mistake the sense of Scripture, 
that our method is encumbered with difficulties, that it does not 
give us absolute certainty, and that something easier and surer 
is desirable. Be it so, what then? You have nothing to say, 
for you have nothing better to offer us. Suppose the Church ; 
what do you gain? You must take it from the Scriptures, 
and the Scriptures themselves from the same authority that we 
do, that is, private judgment. You must take it also from the 
Scriptures by your private interpretation of them; and you 
must take the fact that yours is the Church from your private 
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interpretations of history. Every step in your process of 
proof must be taken by private judgment, and we should like 
to know how private judgment is more certain in your case 
than in ours, — why it is to be condemned in us, and com- 
mended in you. Be it that it does not yield absolute certain- 
ty ; what then? Absolute certainty, — who can have it? 
What presumption for such frail and erring mortals as we are 
to pretend to it! We do not need it. It is not in accordance 
with the intentions of Providence, nor compatible with our 
moral interest, that we should have it. ‘‘ The true evidence 
of the Gospel is a growing evidence, sufficient always to cre- 
ate obligation and assurance, but effectual only as the heart ex- 
pands in fellowship with God, and becomes assimilated to the 
spirits of the just. .... . Our real condition requires the pos- 
sibility of error, and God has made no arrangements for abso- 
lutely terminating controversies and settling questions of faith, 
without regard to the moral sympathies of men.” (pp. 74, 75.) 
With such certainty as we have we study to be satisfied. It 
is not the characteristic of wisdom to aim at impossibilities, or 
of honesty to profess to have what it has not. 

Thus they reason, and must reason, wise and honest souls ! 
who assert that the Bible is the original and only source of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and who define faith, with Professor Stuart of An- 
dover, to be a species of probability, more certain, perhaps, 
than mere opinion, but less certain than knowledge, or ring the 
death-knell of their own system. If it be possible in the nature 
of things or the providence of God to bring an unbeliever to 
Catholicity without first converting him to Protestantism, they 
must for ever shut their mouths, or open them only to give vent 
to their mortification and despair. But, happily for us, the 
reasonings which demand the principle of universal skepticism 
for their postulate are not apt to convince, and the assertions of 
men who deny all infallible authority, and confess to their own 
fallibility and want of certainty, are not absolutely conclusive. 
It is possible, after all, that these learned Protestants are mis- 
taken, nay, laboring under ‘strong delusions,’’ and that we 
poor benighted Papists have the truth. At worst, the author- 
ity on which we rely can be no more than fallible, while that 
on which they rely must be fallible at best. At worst, then, 
we are as well off as they can be at best. 

But are these Protestants, who would have us regard them 
as full-grown men, strong men, the lights and support of the 
age, aware, that, in all this argumentation on which they pride 
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themselves, and which they hold to be our complete refutation, 
they are merely reasoning against us from their own principles, 
and not from any principles common to them and us? ‘Their 
reasoning, undeniably, rests on the assumption of the Bible as 
the original and only source, under God, of Christian doctrine, 
— a fundamental principle of Protestantism, and which we no 
more admit than we do the other fundamental principle of Prot- 
estantism, namely, private judgment. They are very much 
mistaken, if they suppose that we merely object to their rule of 
private judgment, if they suppose that they and we occupy 
common ground till we reach the limits to which the Bible ex- 
tends, and that our only controversy with them, as far as the 
Bible goes, is one of simple exegesis, and after that merely a 
controversy in relation to certain points of belief not to be 
found in the Bible. Our main controversy with them is prior 
to the Bible, and relates to the origin or fountain and authority 
from which the faith is to be drawn. 

Protestantism, taking it according to the professions of its 
most distinguished doctors, is resolvable into two principles, 
if principles they can be called, namely, —1. The Bible is 
the original and only source of Christian faith; and, 2. The 
Bible is to be taken on and interpreted by private judgment. 
These are its two rules. It is nothing to us whether these 
two rules are or are not compatible one with the other, and we 
do not inquire now whether the latter does or does not neces- 
sarily and in fact absorb the former, and reduce Protestantism 
to sheer Transcendentalism in principle, for that is a matter 
which has been already sufficiently discussed in our pages ; but 
we say, what every body knows, that Protestantism professes 
these two rules as fundamental, and that they are essential to 
its very existence, and one of them as much as the other. 
Now we, as Catholics, reject and anathematize both of these 
rules, as Protestants ought to know. Consequently, for them to 
urge an argument against us which assumes either as its princi- 
ple is a sheer begging of the question, or an assumption of 
Protestantism as the principle from which to conclude against 
Catholicity. Yet this is precisely the method of argument 
adopted in the brief summary of their reasoning which we have 
given. 

This is not lightly said. Mr. Thornwell’s whole reply to 
Dr. Lynch is a striking illustration and proof of it. Dr. 
Lynch states certain objections to private judgment; Mr. 
Thornwell replies, You-cannot urge those objections, because, 
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whatever their weight, they bear as hard against the Church as 
against us. What is the proof of this? You must take the 
Church from the Scriptures, or not take it at all; and if you 
take it from them, you must do so by private judgment, for you 
cannot use your Church before you get it; and as you can get 
your Church only subsequently to the Scriptures, you must take 
the Scriptures themselves on private judgment, or use a circu- 
lating syllogism, which proves nothing. But the proof that we 
must take the Church from the Scriptures? Why, you must 
take it from the Scriptures— because you have nothing else 
to take it from. But the proof that we have nothing else to 
take it from ? The Professor has no possible answer, but the 
assumption of the Bible as the original and only source of 
Christian faith. Consequently, at bottom, whether he knows it 
or not, he simply assumes one principle of Protestantism as the 
principle of his answers to objections urged against the other. 
That is, if we consider Protestantism in its unity, he attempts 
to prove the same by the same; if in its diversity, he reasons” 
in a vicious circle, — proving private judgment by his Bible 
rule, and his Bible rule by private judgment! And yet Mr. 
Thornwell has the simplicity to accuse Dr. Lynch of using a 
circulating syllogism. 

Undoubtedly, it is very convenient for Protestants, when 
hard pressed as to one of their principles, to resort to the 
other ; but as both rules are denied, and are both directly or 
indirectly called in question in every controversy they have or 
can have with us, they would do well to bear in mind that the 
arguments they thus adduce are as illegitimate and worthless as 
if drawn from the very principle they are brought to defend. 
We really wish that our Protestant friends would study 
a little logic, at least make themselves acquainted with the 
more ordinary rules of reasoning and principles of evidence. 
It would save us some trouble, and themselves from the ridi- 
cule to which they expose themselves, whenever they undertake 
to reason. It is idle to attempt to convince a man by argu- 
ments drawn from the principle or system he is opposing, or to 
pretend to have refuted him by reasons which derive all their 
force from principles which he neither admits nor is obliged to 
admit. In reasoning, each party must reason from principles 
admitted by the other, or from principles proved by arguments 
drawn from principles which the other does not or cannot 
deny. Our Protestant friends ought to know this ; for Mr. 
Thornwell very considerately informs us (p. 72) that they 
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are not ‘‘prattling babes and silly women,” but ‘‘ bearded 
men.”’ 

Protestants seem to have inquired how it would be con- 
venient for them that we should reason, and to have concluded, 
because, if we should reason in a given manner, it would be just 
the thing for them, that we of course do and must reason in that 
manner. If we admitted their doctrine as to the Bible, we 
undoubtedly should be obliged to reason in the manner they 
allege. If the road from unbelief to Catholicity lay through 
Protestant territory, if we could convert the unbeliever to the 
Church only by first converting him to Protestantism, as Mr. 
Thornwell virtually contends, we should, of course, be obliged to 
make out the divine authority of the Scriptures, if at all, in the 
way in which Protestants attempt to do it, and then many of the 
objections we now urge and insist upon against private judgment 
we should be obliged to meet as well as they ; but, surely, some 
other proof that such is the fact should be brought forward than 
this, that, if it be not so, then Protestantism must be false ; for 
the conclusion is not one which we are not able to concede. 
In reasoning with Protestants, we are generally civil enough to 
take them at their word; and as we find them professing to 
hold the divine authority of the Scriptures, we draw our argu- 
ments against them from the Scriptures, because it is always 
lawful to reason against a man from his own principles ; but in 
reasoning against unbelievers, we make no appeal to the Scrip- 
tures, unless it be sometimes as simple historical documents, 
proved to be such by general historical criticism, in which 
character we can legitimately appeal to them. ‘The assertion, 
that we are obliged, by the nature of the case, to take the 
Church from the Scriptures, is altogether gratuitous, and even 
preposterous. It rests, as we have seen, on the assumption, 
that the Bible is the original and sole authority for Christian 
faith. This is what Mr. Thornwell holds, what as a Protestant 
he must hold. The Bible, then, occupies the same place in his 
system that the Church does in ours ; for this is precisely what 
we say of the Church. The Bible is for him the original and 
sole depositary of the faith, — its keeper, witness, teacher, and 
interpreter. He must, then, establish the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, as we the divine authority of the Church ; for only 
a divine authority is sufficient for Christian faith. To do this, 
as we have already established, he must have a supernaturally 
credible witness. Prior to and independently of the super- 
natural authority of ‘the Scriptures, then, he must obtain such 
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witness. This he can do, orhe cannot. If he cannot, he can- 
not establish the divine authority of the Scriptures. If he can, 
then we also can ; for prior to the Scriptures, we stand, at least, 
on as good ground ashe, But such a witness is all we need for 
the divine authority of the Church. Then either the Professor 
cannot establish the divine authority of the Scriptures, or we 
can establish the divine authority of the Church without the 
Scriptures. Where now are the Professor’s assumption, and 
his triumph about reasoning in a circle ? 

Again. The divine authority of the Scriptures is itself an 
article of faith, because a supernatural fact, and a revealed fact, 
if a fact at all. This can be proved without the Scriptures, or 
it cannot. If it cannot, then it cannot be proved at all, for the 
Scriptures can authorize no article of faith till their own divine 
authority is established. If it can, it is false to say the Scrip- 
tures are the original and only authority for faith, for here is an 
article of faith not taken from them, but from some other source 
and authority. Or in another form: Either the supernatural 
witness supposed can be obtained, or cannot. If the Professor 
says the latter, he abandons his Protestantism, by confessing to 
his inability to establish the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
from which alone he is to take it. If he says the former, he 
also abandons his Protestantism ; for then he concedes the pos- 
sibility of another authority for faith than the Scriptures, which 
Protestantism does and must deny, or deny itself. The Pro- 
fessor may take which alternative he pleases ; in either case, he 
must surrender his Protestantism, as far as at all distinguishable 
from sheer infidelity. 

Thus easy is it to overthrow the strongest positions of Prot- 
estants, and we confess that our only practical difficulty in 
refuting Protestantism lies precisely in its weakness, nay, its 
glaring absurdity. Our arguments against it fail to convince, 
because too easily obtained, and because they are too obviously 
conclusive. People doubt their senses, and refuse to trust their 
reason. ‘They think it impossible that Protestantism, which 
makes such lofty pretensions, should be so untenable, so utterly 
indefensible, as it must be, if our arguments against it are sound. 
We succeed too well to be successful, and fail because we make 
out too strong a case. Indeed, Protestantism owes its existence 
and influence, after its wickedness, to its absurdity. If it had 
been less glaringly absurd, it would long since have been 
numbered with the things that were. Ilium fuit. But many 
people find it difficult to believe it to be what it appears ; they 
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think it must contain something which is concealed from them, 
some hidden wisdom, some profound truth, or else the enlight- 
ened men among Protestants would not and could not have 
manifested so much zeal in its behalf, — forgetting that Socra- 
tes ordered just before his death a cock to be sacrificed to 
/Esculapius, that Plato advocated promiscuous concubinage, 
and that Satan, notwithstanding his great intellectual power, is 
the greatest fool in the universe, —a fool whom a simple child 
saying credo outwits and turns into ridicule. But they may be 
assured that it is not one whit more solid than it appears, and 
that the deeper they probe it, the more unsound and rotten 
they will find it. 

Protestants would do well to study the Categories, or Predi- 
caments, and learn not to contemn proper and necessary dis- 
tinctions. ‘They should know that they cannot conclude the 
supernatural from the natural ; and that the historical credibility 
of the Scriptures does not, of itself, establish their divine au- 
thority in relation to the supernatural order. Historical credi- 
bility suffices for the miracles ; and miracles accredit the teach- 
ers, but not immediately the teaching, whether oral or written. 
The teaching is taken on the authority of the accredited teach- 
er. Consequently, between the miracles and the divine 
authority of the Scriptures the authority or testimony of the 
teacher must intervene, and whether it does intervene in favor 
of the Scriptures or not is a question of fact, not of reason. 

Hence it is easy to detect the falsity of Mr. Thornwell’s gen- 
eral thesis, that ‘‘ it is just as easy to prove the inspiration of the 
Scriptures as the infallibility of any church.”” ‘The inspiration 
of the Scriptures and the divine authority or infallibility of the 
Church are both supernatural facts, and therefore provable only 
by evidence valid in relation to the supernatural. In order to 
prove the inspiration of the Scriptures, the Professor must 
prove their divine authority ; for he is to take their inspiration 
from their own testimony, which is not adequate, unless super- 
naturally credible. But to prove the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, he must prove the divine commission of the Apostles. 
The supernatural is provable in two ways, — by miracles, and 
by divinely accredited or commissioned teachers. ‘The miracles 
accredit or prove the divine commission of the teachers, but, 
as we have just seen, not the divine authority of the writings. 
This must be taken on the authority of the teachers themselves, 
and the Apostles are the only teachers supposable in the case ; 
because all, whether’Church or Scriptures, as a matter of fact, 
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comes to us from God through them. Consequently, the Pro- 
fessor must establish, in some way, their divine coimmission, or 
not establish the divine authority of the Scriptures, and there- 
fore the supernatural. credibility of their testimony to their own 
inspiration. 

This we also must do, or not be able to assert the infallibility 
of the Church. ‘The divine commission is a point common to 
us both ; both must make it out, — he without the authority of 
Scripture, and we without the authority of the Church. If he 
can make it out, we can, and if we can make it out, he can ; for 
we both, in relation to it, stand on the same ground, have the 
same difficulties, and the same, and only the same, means with 
which to overcome them. 

The divine commission of the Apostles is made out, if at all, 
by the miracles historically proved to have actually occurred. 
These, thus proved, accredit the teachers, that is, the Apos- 
tles, as teachers come from God, therefore commissioned by 
him ; and if commissioned by him, what they teach, as from 
him, must be infallibly true, because he cannot authorize the 
teaching of what is not infallibly true. Thus history proves the 
miracles, the miracles prove the divine commission, and the 
divine commission proves the infallibility. ‘Thus far, we and 
the Professor travel together. But— and this is the point he 
overlooks — when we have gone thus far, and obtained the 
divinely commissioned Apostles, we have got the infallible 
Church ; for they are it, in all its plenitude and in all its in- 
tegrity. Has the Professor got his inspired Scriptures? No. 
He has not yet got even their divine authority, and does not as 
yet even know that there are any Scriptures at all, much less 
what and which they are; and he can know only as these 
divinely commissioned Apostles inform him, that is, as taught 
by the infallible Church, — precisely what we have always told 
him, and what he ought to have known in the outset. 

Does the Professor answer, that we have not yet proved the 
present existence of the infallible Church, and that ours is it ? 
Be it so. We must, of course, establish the fact of com- 
munion between us and the Church of the Apostles, or not be 
able to assert the infallibility of our Church. But the Professor 
has also to establish the fact of his communion with the same 
Church, before he can assert the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures ; for he is to assert it on her authority, and this he can- 
not do until he proves that he has her authority. The simple 
question, then, between us is, whether it is as easy for him to 
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establish the fact of the communion in his case, as it is for us to 
establish it in ours. He must prove, not only that it is possible 
in his case, but that it is as easy in his as in ours, or abandon 
his thesis. 

As yet, the Professor has only the point in common with 
us of the divine commission, or infallible Church, of the Apos- 
tles. The authority of this Church he must bring home to the 
sacred books with absolute certainty, and with so much exact- 
ness as to include no uninspired and to exclude no inspired 
Scripture. He must bring it home, not merely to some 
books, but to all whose inspiration is to be asserted ; and this 
not in general only, but also in particular, — to each particular 
book, chapter, verse, and sentence. ‘This, in the nature of the 
case, he can do only by proving the genuineness of the Apos- 
tolic writings, and the identity, purity, and integrity of all those 
books which, though not written by the Apostles themselves, 
are to be received as inspired on their authority. ‘This he must 
do before he can establish the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, and be able to conclude their inspiration from their own 
testimony, in case he has it. 

This is what the Professor has to do, in order to make out the 
fact of Apostolic communion in his case ; but all we have to do, 
in order to establish it in ours, is to prove historically the con- 
tinuance in space and time of the Church of the Apostles, and 
its external identity, or its identity as a visible corporation or 
kingdom, with our Church. Now which is the easiest? Is it 
as easy to prove the authenticity, purity, and integrity of some 
sixty or seventy ancient books, written in different languages, 
and transcribed perhaps a thousand times, subject to a thou- 
sand accidents, as to establish the external identity of a visible 
corporation or kingdom, extending over all nations, the common 
centre around which, in one form or another, revolve all the 
significant events of the world for eighteen hundred years, and 
no more to be mistaken than the sun in the cloudless heavens 
at noonday ? We are to prove, we grant, the external identity 
of our Church with the Church in the days of the Apostles, — 
a thing, in its very nature, as easy to be done as to establish the 
continuance and identity of any civil corporation, state, or em- 
pire, ancient or modern. But the Professor has to do as much 
as this, and more too, in the case of the Bible, and of each 
separate book, chapter, and sentence in the Bible, — a thing 
-morally impossible to be done, as all the attempts of Prot- 
estants to establish the divine authority of the Scriptures suf- 
ficiently prove. 
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But even if this were done, the Professor would not have 
established the inspiration of a single sentence of Scripture, as 
Scripture. ‘The divine authority of the Scriptures does not 
prove their inspiration, unless they themselves declare it ; for 
the Professor must gather their inspiration from their own 
pages. He can assert no book to be inspired, unless, if it be a 
genuine Apostolic writing, it clearly and unequivocally asserts 
its own inspiration, and if it be not an Apostolic writing, unless 
it is clearly and unequivocally declared to be inspired by some 
book whose divine authority is established. And even this 
would not be enough for his purpose ; for he must not only 
make out the inspiration of certain books, but he must estab- 
lish by divine authority what books are, and what are not, to 
be received as inspired Scripture. He must bring divine au- 
thority to say, ‘These, and these only, are to be so received. 
This last is impossible, for it is well known that Scripture 
nowhere draws or professes to draw up a list of the inspired 
books. This of itself is conclusive against the Professor. 
The former, also, is impossible, for none of the Apostolic writ- 
ings, unless it be the Apocalypse, whose authenticity many 
Protestants deny, assert their own inspiration, and, with this 
exception, and some portion of the prophetic books, what is 
received as Scripture is nowhere in Scripture asserted to be 
inspired. Hence there are amongst us Protestant Doctors of 
Divinity, who, while professing to acknowledge the authority 
of our Lord and his Apostles, and the general historical fidelity 
and authority of the Bible, deny entirely its inspiration. 

The Professor, therefore, must be decidedly mistaken in 
saying that ‘‘ it is just as easy to prove the inspiration of the 
Scriptures as the infallibility of any church.”? His meaning is, 
that, in the nature of the case, it must be as easy to prove the 
inspiration as the infallibility, which we see is by no means the 
fact ; because, on no hypothesis, can he prove the inspiration 
of the Scriptures without first proving the infallible Church, and 
the historical identification of the Church in space and time is 
a thing infinitely easier to make out than the authenticity, iden- 
tity, purity, and integrity of ancient writings. The latter can 
be done, if at all without a continued infallible authority, only 
with extreme difficulty, and by a few gifted individuals, who 
have ample opportunities and learned leisure for the purpose. 
The other is a thing easily done. It is, making allowance for 
the greater lapse of time between the two extremes, as easy to 
prove that Pius IX. is the successor of St. Peter in the gov- 
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ernment of the Church, as that James K. Polk is the successor 
of George Washington in the Presidency of the United States ; 
and the fact of the succession in the former case as much 
proves that the Church of which Pius IX. is Pope is the 
Church of St. Peter, that is, of the Apostles, as the succession 
in the latter case proves that the United States of which Mr. 
Polk is President are the same political body over which 
George Washington presided. Even the allowance to be made 
for lapse of time dwindles into insignificance, the moment we 
consider the more important part in the affairs of the world 
performed by the Church than by the United States, or by any 
temporal state or kingdom of ancient or modern times. 

To identify and,to establish the purity and integrity of an 
ancient book, which has been subject to all the accidents of 
two or three thousand years, is by no means an easy task ; 
but the identity in space and time of an outward visible body, 
‘¢a city set on a hill,”? the common centre of nations, and 
spreading itself over all lands and conducting the most sublime 
and the most intimate affairs of mankind, everywhere with us, 
at birth, baptism, confirmation, marriage, in sickness and health, 
in joy and sorrow, in prosperity and adversity, in life and 
death, — taking us from our mother’s womb, and accompany- 
ing us as our guardian angel through life, and never leaving us 
for one moment till we arrive at home, and behold our Father’s 
face in the eternal habitations of the just, — is the easiest thing 
in the world to establish through any supposable series of ages. 
You may speak of its liability to corruption ; but far less liable 
must it be, even humanly speaking, to corruption than the 
Scriptures, and indeed, after all, it is only from its incorrupt- 
ness and its guardian care, that even you, who blaspheme the 
Spouse of God, conclude the purity and integrity of the Scrip- 
tures. Far easier would it be to interpolate or mutilate the 
Scriptures, without detection, than for the Church to corrupt 
or alter her teachings, always diffused far more generally, and 
far better known, than their pages. If publicity, extent, and 
integrity of the Christian people are to be pleaded for the purity 
and integrity of the sacred text, as they must be, then a fortiori 
for the purity and integrity of the Church’s teaching. 

But passing over all this, supposing, but not conceding, that 
the Professor could make out the inspiration of Scripture, it 
would amount to just nothing at all; for the real matter to be 
determined is, what is or is not to be received as the word of 
God, and till this is- determined, or an unerring rule for de- 
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termining it is obtained, nothing is done of any practical mo- 
ment. ‘To prove that the Scriptures are inspired, and there- 
fore contain the word of God, is only to prove where the word, 
or some portion of the word, of God is, not what it is. 
Between where and what there is a distance, and, unless some 
means are provided for bridging it over, an impassable gulf. 
We are not told what the word of God is, till we are told it in 
the exact sense intended by the Holy Ghost, and this is not 
told us by being told that the word of God, or some portion 
of it, is contained in a certain book. How wil the Professor 
tell us this ? 

The controversy turns on the means of evidencing the word 
of God to the Indian or negro. Suppose the Professor goes 
to the Indian or negro, with his copy of the Holy Scriptures ; 
suppose, per impossibile, that he succeeds in proving to him 
that the several books were dictated by the Holy Ghost, and in 
the exact state in which he presents them. What is this to 
him ? He cannot read, and the book is to him a sealed book, 
as good as no book at all. What shall be done? Shall the 
Indian or negro wait till he has learned to read, and to read 
well enough to read, understandingly, the Bible, — which is 
out of his power, — and also till he has read it through several 
times, and some five or six huge folios besides, to explain its 
unusual locutions, and its references to strange manners and 
customs, and to natural and civil history, before hearing or 
knowing what is the message sent him by his Heavenly Father ? 
What, in the mean time, is he to do? Is he to remain a hea- 
then, an infidel, an alien to the commonwealth of our Lord ? 
If he needs the Gospel as the medium of salvation, how can 
he wait, as he must, on the lowest calculation, more than half 
the ordinary life of man, without peril to his soul? If he does 
not need it, what do you make the Gospel but a solemn farce ? 
Suppose he does wait, suppose he does get the requisite amount 
of learning ; what surety have you, even then, that he will not 
deduce error instead of truth from the book, and instead of the 
word of God embrace the words of men or of devils ? 

The pretence of Protestants, that they derive their belief, 
such as it is, from the Bible, is nothing but a pretence. If not, 
how happens it that, as a general rule, the children grow up in 
the persuasion of their parents, — that the children of Episco- 
palians find the Bible teaching Episcopalianism, Presbyterian 
children find it teaching Presbyterianism, Baptist children Bap- 
tist doctrine, Methodist children Methodism, Unitarian chil- 
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dren Unitarianism, Universalist children Universalism ? Why 
is this? ‘The Professor knows why it is, as well as we do. 
He knows it is so, because their notions of religion are not 
derived from the Bible, but from the instructions of their par- 
ents, their nurses, their Sunday-school teachers, their pastors, 
and the society in the bosom of which they are born and 
brought up, and that, too, long before they read or are able to 
read the Bible so as to learn any thing from its sacred pages 
for themselves. He knows, too, that, when they do come to 
read the Bible, —- which may happen with some of them, — 
they read it, not to learn what they are to believe, not to find 
what it teaches, but to find in it what they have already been 
‘taught, have imbibed, or imagined. All Protestants know this, 
and it is difficult to restrain the expression of honest indigna- 
tion at their hypocrisy and cant about the Bible, and taking 
their belief from the Bible, —the Bible, the precious word of 
God. The most they do, as a general rule, is to go to the 
Bible to find in it what they have already found elsewhere, and 
it rarely happens that they find any. thing in it except what 
they project into its sacred pages from their own minds. 

To hear Protestants talk, one would think they were the 
greatest Bible-readers in the world, and that they believed 
every thing in the Bible, and nothing except what they learn 
from it. It is no such thing. Who among them trusts to the 
Bible alone ? Where is the Protestant parent, pretending to 
any decent respect for religion, who leaves his children to 
grow up without any religious instruction till they are able to 
read and understand the Bible for themselves ? Has not every 
sect its catechism ? A catechism! What means this? With 
‘¢ the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible” on 
their lips, have they the audacity and the inconsistency to draw 
up a catechism and teach it to their children ? Why do they 
not follow out their principle, and leave their children to ‘‘ the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible”? ? Do you 
shrink, Protestant parents, as well you may, from the fearful 
responsibility of suffering your children to grow up without any 
religious instruction ? Why not shrink also from the still more 
fearful responsibility of teaching them your words for the 
word of God? You tell us the Bible is your sole rule of 
faith, that there are no divinely appointed teachers of the word 
of God, and you sneer at the very idea that Almighty God has 
provided for its infallible teaching ; and -yet you, without au- 
thority, fallible by your own confession, draw up a catechism, 
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take upon yourselves the office of religious teachers, and do 
not hesitate to teach your own crude notions, your own fallible, 
and, it may be, blasphemous opinions, training up your chil- 
dren, it may be, in the synagogue of Satan, keeping them 
aliens from the communion of saints, and under the eternal 
wrath of God! How is it that you reflect not on what you are 
doing, and for your children’s sake, if not for your own, you 
do not tremble at your madness and folly? Who gave you 
authority to teach these dear children ? Who is responsible to 
their young minds and candid souls for the truth of the doc- 
trines you instil into them? O Protestant father, thou art 
mad! ‘Thou lovest thy child, art ready to compass sea and 
land for him, and yet, for aught thou knowest, thou art doing 
all in thy power to train him to be the eternal enemy of God, 
and to suffer for ever the flames of divine vengeance ! 

But the catechism. — Who gave to you authority to draw 
up a catechism? Would you teach your children damnable 
heresies ? Would you poison their minds with error and their 
hearts with lies ? Do you reflect what it is you do when you 
draw up and teach a catechism ? You deny the authority of 
the Church, yet here you are, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Ranters, Jumpers, Dunkers, Socinians, 
Unitarians, Universalists, all of you, doing what you make it a 
crime in her to do, — drawing up and teaching a catechism, 
the most solemn and responsible act of teaching that can be 
performed ; for in it you demand of confiding childhood sim- 
ple and unwavering belief in what you teach! But the cate- 
chisms, you say, are for the most part drawn up in the lan- 
guage of the Holy Scriptures. Be it so. Who gave you 
authority to teach the Holy Scriptures? What infallible as- 
surance have you, that, in teaching the words of Scripture, you 
are teaching the sense of Scripture? Is it a difficult thing 
either to lie or to blaspheme in the words of Scripture ? 

We confess that we can hardly observe a due measure in our 
feelings or in our language, when we regard the profession and 
the practice of Protestants, when we consider how they lie unto 
the world and unto themselves, and how many precious souls, 
for whom our God has died, they shut out from salvation. One 
must speak in strong language, or the very stones would cry 
out against him. ‘The Professor, whom we have supposed go- 
ing with his Bible in his hands, and holding it out to the rude 
savage or poor slave, ignorant of letters, saying, ‘‘ Read this, 
my son, and it shall make you wise unto salvation,’? — would 
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he wait, think ye, till his tawny son or black brother had learn- 
ed to read and become able to draw his faith from the Bible 
for himself, before instructing him? Be assured, not. He 
would hasten to instruct him without delay in his Presbyterian 
Catechism, the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Five 
Points of the Synod of Dort, or some modification of them. 
Never would he trust him to the Bible alone. So it is with all 
Protestant missionaries, and so must it be. No matter what 
they profess, in practice none of the sects place or can place their 
dependence on the written word to teach the faith without the 
aid of the living preacher. They all know, or might know, 
that they use the Bible, not as the source from which the simple 
believer is to draw his faith, but as a shield to protect the 
teachers of one sect from those of another ; and that they assert 
its authority only as enabling each preacher to find some plau- 
sible pretext for preaching whatever comes into his own head. 
They place their dependence, not on a dead book, which 
when interrogated can answer never a word, which lies at the 
mercy of every interpreter, but, nolens volens, on the living 
teacher, and do without authority, and against their avowed 
principles, what they condemn us for doing, and what we do at 
least consistently and in obedience to our principles. 

There is no use in multiplying words or making wry faces 
about the matter. Whatever men may pretend, if they have 
any form of belief or of unbelief, their reliance is on the living 
teacher to preserve and promulgate it. The thing is inevitable. 
And since it is so, it is absolutely necessary, if we are to know 
and believe the word of God, that we have teachers duly au- 
thorized, divinely appointed to teach that word, so that we 
may not believe for the word of God the words of fallible men 
or of devils. Therefore, even if we could establish the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, as we cannot without the Church, the 
Church would still be indispensable, for without her we should 
still have no infallible means of knowing what is the word of God. 

We have here refuted the Professor’s thesis in all its parts. 
We have shown him that he has no logical right to urge it ; 
that if he is allowed to urge it, he cannot prove it, but that 
we can easily prove the contrary; and, finally, that if he 
could prove it, it would avail him nothing. We hope this 
will be satisfactory to him and his friends. He has been, even 
his friends must confess, singularly unsuccessful ; but the fault 
has not been altogether his own. He has done as well as any 
Protestant could do. “But it is an old and expressive proverb, 
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if a homely one, that ‘‘ nobody can make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.”” Nobody can make any thing out of Protestantism, 
and her defence must needs baffle the finest intellects. She is 
utterly indefensible. No man can construct an argument in her 
favor, or against the Church, that is not at bottom a mere fal- 
lacy. Logic as well as salvation is on the side of the Church, 
not with her enemies, and Protestantism is as repugnant to 
sound reason as she is to the best interests of man. Whoever 
espouses her must needs render himself an object of pity to all 
good men and good angels. Mr. Thornwell has naturally re- 
spectable abilities, even considerable logical powers, and some 
vigor of intellect. He wants refinement, grace, unction, but 
he has a sort of savage earnestness which we do not wholly dis- 
like, and manifests a zeal and energy, which, if directed accord- 
ing to knowledge, would be truly commendable. But all these 
qualities can avail him nothing, for Protestantism at best is only 
a bundle of contradictions, absurdities, puerilities, and anepties. 
How a man of an ordinary stomach could undertake its defence 
would be to us unaccountable, did we not know to what morti- 
fications and humiliations pride compels its subjects to submit. 
Pride cast the angels, which kept not their first estate, down 
from heaven to hell, and perhaps we ought not to be surprised 
that it degrades mortal men to the ignoble task of writing in de- 
fence of Protestantism. 

The refutation of the Professor’s thesis gives us the full 
right to conclude the infallibility of the Church from the neces- 
sity of the case, with Dr. Lynch, and therefore to assert it, 
whatever objections men may fancy against it; because the 
argument for it rests on as high authority as it is possible in the 
nature of things to have for any objection against it. Never- 
theless, Deo volente, we will examine in our next Review the 
Professor’s moral and historical objections to the Church, and 
dispose of them as well as we can, — we hope to his satis- 
faction. 


Art. Il. — Admonitions to Protestants. No. Il]. The Ne- 
cessity of Revelation. 


You have seen, my brethren, that we are bound in eternal 
justice to worship God, that is, to render unto him the tribute 
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of our whole being ; for he is our Creator, and we are his, not 
our own. We are bound, then, to worship him in the way and 
manner which he himself prescribes ; for if the right to pre- 
scribe the worship we are to render unto him, or the way and 
manner of rendering it, belonged to ourselves, we should have 
something we could call our own, and which we should not be 
bound to render unto him. But as we have nothing of our 
own, and as none but God can have any right to us, or claim 
of property in us, it is his alone to prescribe to us the worship 
he demands, and when, where, and how he wills it to be 
rendered. We have nothing more to say in relation to it, than 
we had in relation to ourcreation. We are simply to ascertain 
what he wills, and to do it. 

There are two, and only two, ways in which God can make 
known to us the worship he demands, and the way and manner in 
which he requires it to be rendered. These are the light of 
natural reason and the light of supernatural revelation. Cer- 
tainly, we can know only in one or the other or both of these 
two ways. By natural reason we can know only what falls 
within the reach of natural reason, and if we are to know any 
thing more, it can be only as it is supernaturally revealed to us. 
It is impossible to conceive any other than these two ways in 
which God himself can make us acquainted with his will. 
What he does not teach us through natural reason, he must 
teach us through a supernatural revelation, or not at all. 

Reason is unquestionably the gift of God, and its light is 
divine, — is from God, the source of all light. What is really 
prescribed by reason is as much prescribed by God himself as 
what is prescribed by revelation. For aught we do or can 
know from reason itself, God might, if he had chosen, have made 
natural reason sufficient for all the instruction we need, and if 
he had done so, there would and could have been no necessity 
for a supernatural revelation. Why he has not made natural 
reason sufficient we know not, and have no right to ask. He 
is under no obligation to render us a reason for what he does, 
and the creature has no right to say to the Creator, ‘*‘ Why 
hast thou made me thus ?”? He had — reason herself declares 
it— the sovereign right to make us as he pleased, and to 
clothe us with such attributes as seemed to him good. Why 
he has made us as he has we can have no right to inquire, and 
we must restrict ourselves at all times to the question, What has 
he made us, and with what attributes has he endowed us ? 
That he has made us reasonable beings we know ; that he has 
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made the reason with which he has endowed us sufficient of it- 
self to serve as our only guide, we know is not the fact, for 
there is nothing which reason more unequivocally asserts than 
her own inability to prescribe the worship of God satisfactory 
to herself. 

Now here, my brethren, is a singular fact, and one which 
may well arrest your attention. You must either deny reason, 
as you have already seen, or else acknowledge yourselves bound 
to worship God ; and you must also deny reason, or acknowl- 
edge that the worship you are bound to give is a worship which 
exceeds the ability of reason to prescribe. While it is certain, 
then, that it belongs to God and to him alone to prescribe the 
worship he demands, it is equally certain that he does not pre- 
scribe it through natural reason. ‘Then either he does not pre- 
scribe it at all, or he prescribes it through supernatural revelation. 
If he does not prescribe it at all, that is, if we have no super- 
natural revelation, if we are left to our natural reason alone, we 
are in the sad condition of owing a duty which we are unable to 
pay. , , 

Do not rashly infer from this, my brethren, that you are to 
discard reason. ‘The necessity of revelation is not grounded 
on the denial of reason, but on the plainest and simplest dictates 
of reason herself. We do not need revelation because reason 
is a false and uncertain light. Reason, as far as her light ex- 
tends, is a true light, and to deny her is no less to blaspheme 
God than to deny revelation. Those advocates of revela- 
tion who begin their arguments for it by doing their best to de- 
stroy the authority of reason act as foolishly as the astronomer 
who should put out his natural eyes in order the better to see 
through his telescope. Reason is always to be presupposed, 
as grace always presupposes nature ; for if there were no nature, 
there could be no recipient of grace, and if no reason, no sub- 
ject of revelation. Revelation, if made at all, must be made to 
reasonable beings, not to brutes. But because reason is pre- 
supposed, because her light is necessary to render man capable 
of receiving a revelation, it is not necessary to conclude that he 
can know all without a revelation that he can know with it. 
The telescope would be of no service to a man who had no 
eyes ; but it would be idle to infer from this that he could see 
with a telescope nothing which he could not by his natural eyes 
without one. ‘To assert the necessity of revelation is not to de- 
ny or even to disparage reason, for its necessity is asserted on 
the authority of reason, to enable us to do what reason declares 
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herself unable to do. If we respect reason, we must respect 
her just as much when she declares her own inability as 
when she declares her ability, and certainly it is as reasonable 
to believe that reason knows as well what she cannot do as 
what she can do. We must, then, trust her when she de- 
clares her own inability to prescribe the worship due to God, 
and the way and manner in which he requires it to be ren- 
dered, as well as when she declares that we are bound to 
render unto him the tribute of our whole being. 

You must acknowledge reason, my brethren, and if you do, 
you must concede her inability to prescribe the worship we 
are to render. ‘Then you must concede that God imposes 
upon us, through reason, an obligation which we by our natural 
light and strength cannot fulfil, — that reason demonstrates that 
God commands what exceeds our natural ability to perform. 
Here is the great and terrible fact which always and every- 
where rises up to confound the Rationalist, be he of what 
school he may,—the grand real or apparent contradiction 
which runs through all human life, when abandoned to the 
simple guidance of nature alone. If it were not for this fact, 
the Rationalist, that is, the man who asserts the sufficiency of 
natural reason, though he would stand below the plane of reve- 
lation, might be consistent with himself, and assert his Ration- 
alism or Naturalism without falling into any self-contradiction. 
There would then be nothing in our natural condition which 
would exact any thing above nature, or that would or could in- 
dicate the necessity of the supernatural. Then they among 
you who are accustomed to say that Catholicity and Rational- 
ism, what they term Liberalism, are the only two self-coherent 
and self-consistent systems conceivable, would be correct, and 
the Catholic from reason alone could never construct an argu- 
ment against the Liberalist. But this fact, that reason discloses 
an obligation which we by reason alone cannot fulfil, refutes 
them, and convicts Liberalism of inconsistency with itself. By 
reason alone it is impossible to construct a self-consistent sys- 
tem. Do your best, Rationalism will be eternally at war with 
itself. ! 

It is undeniable, my brethren, that reason, as it actually 
exists in all men, is either too much or too little for Rational- 
ism. It goes too far, or not far enough. It goes too far in 
the assertion of principles, unless it could go farther in their 
practical realization. As it now exists, it can neither bring its 
conception of principles down to its power of intellectual real- 
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ization, nor its power of intellectual realization up to its con- 
ception of principles. Nothing can be more sublime than its 
statement of general principles, nothing more mean than its 
practical application of them. It measures the distances and 
magnitudes of the planets, but it cannot tell us what the planets 
are. It bids us worship God, but when asked, What is the 
worship of God? it stammers out some vague, incoherent 
reply, which it instantly recalls in order to stammer out another 
not one whit more clear, coherent, or satisfactory. It com- 
mands us to be goad and to do good, and when called upon to 
define what it is to be good and to do good, it answers, with one 
of your famous ministers, Why, goodness is — goodness, and 
to be good and to do good is — to be good and to do good! 
— an answer of which it is heartily ashamed as soon as given. 
It is all-powerful in the abstract, but all weakness in the con- 
crete, — strong in generals, but exceedingly feeble in particu- 
Jars. 

But the Rationalist replies, — God is just, and therefore can 
demand of us only what he has given. You must, then, show 
that he has given us more than reason, before you can conclude 
the insufficiency of the worship which is possible by reason 
alone. If he has given us only reason, he can justly demand 
of us only such worship as with reason alone we are able to 
give. So, indeed, it would seem ; but, unhappily, reason her- 
self declares the contrary. Reason clearly and unequivocally 
declares that we are bound to.render unto God the tribute of 
our whole being in the way and manner he himself prescribes, 
and then equally clearly and unequivocally declares that we 
cannot do this by her light alone. Question her as you please, 
put her to the torture as you will, she remains firm, will abate 
nothing of the obligation, and make no retraction of her own 
insufficiency. Here is the difficulty. If we take reason as 
our guide, we must follow her in one branch of her teaching as 
well as in another. But this is not in our power ; because her 
teaching, when taken by itself alone, is not consistent with it- 
self, and to follow it throughout would require us both to do 
and not to do at one and the same time, which is not possible. 
You cannot, if you have only reason, follow reason in all things, 
if you would, — for reason, taken alone, contradicts herself. 
What, then, are you to do? 

Suppose you say, All which can be required of us is to ren- 
der unto God such worship as reason is able to prescribe. 
Practically, this will be that each one is to render unto God 
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such worship as seems to each one to be right in his own eyes. 
It must come to this at last, whether it please you or not. 
Reason declares all men to be equal, and that no one man or 
body of men can make their private convictions and sentiments 
binding upon another. Man has no right to legislate for man ; 
for one man can, in so far as man, claim no preéminence over 
another. But at the same time that reason forbids one man to 
impose his faith or worship upon another, it declares, with 
perfect clearness and distinctness, that there can be but one 
true faith, but one true worship. God is one and immutable, 
and all men, since all are equal, hold and must hold one and 
the same relation to him. The relation being one and the same 
for all men, the obligation which grows out of it must be for all 
men one and the same obligation, and therefore one and the 
same must be the worship which is its fulfilment. Hence all 
men are bound to render unto God one and the same worship. 
This is what reason teaches all men, and each particular man ; 
for reason is one and identical in all and in each. 

But whenever it comes to the practical question, What is 
this worship ? men differ, vary one from another, and if left 
free to offer each the worship which seems to himself the true 
worship, there will be as many different worships as worship- 
pers. Yet truth is one, always and everywhere one and the 
same, and consequently the worshippers can differ one from 
another only by all but one differing more or less from the 
truth. In so far as they differ from the truth, their worship is 
not true worship, but false. This is undeniable. But reason, 
although unable to say what is the true worship, is yet abun- 
dantly able to say that the true worship is the only worship God 
demands or will accept. ‘Then reason cannot pronounce that 
worship the acceptable worship which merely seems right to 
each one in his own eyes. She will have no seeming about it. 
She will have the thing itself, — the reality. She tells us that 
we must worship really and truly, in the way and manner 
Almighty God himself prescribes, or we do not worship at 
all; for, though unable to prescribe the true worship, she 
condemns every worship which is not really and truly the wor- 
ship Almighty God demands, and declares unequivocally that 
no mere seeming worship, no false or even partially false wor- 
ship, is or can be the worship he does demand. 

If you take the ground, that the worship demanded is not the 
worship which, in -itself considered, is really and strictly true 
worship, but the worship which appears to be such to the wor- 
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shipper, you must accept as true worship all the worships 
which have heretofore obtained or which now obtain amongst 
men, and maintain boldly that all the abominations, all the foul 
and filthy rites of heathenism, from which reason and humanity 
turn with horror and disgust, were offerings well pleasing to 
God ; for you cannot doubt that these have all appeared to 
some of their adherents to be true worship. All you can say 
with regard to them is, that they do not appear to you to be 
such offerings, and therefore they are not true worship for you ; 
yet for those who hold them to be true worship they are so! 
The worship of God, moreover, as you have seen, includes the 
whole province of morals. Insist, then, not on what is strictly 
true in itself, on what is really right, independent of the views 
or notions of the actor, but merely on what appears to each 
one to be true and right, and you will make right and wrong 
vary with the varying notions of each individual. You will 
then have no invariable standard of right and wrong, and prac- 
tical ethics will depend solely on individual convictions, senti- 
ments, prejudices, caprices, or idiosyncrasies. 

Can reason, my brethren, assent to so monstrous a conclu- 
sion? Does she not assert the immutable and eternal distinc- 
tions between right and wrong? Does she not abhor the 
doctrine, that right and wrong vary as vary the internal states of 
individuals ? Does she not assert, in tones too clear and dis- 
tinct to be mistaken, that right and wrong depend on an eternal 
and immutable law, which is one and the same at all times, in 
all places, and for all men, and that the actor, so far from 
making the right, or from determining by his own notions 
or feelings the precepts of this law, is himself right only in 
proportion as he conforms to it? Assuredly she does, and 
therefore must be able to declare in all cases what is the law, 
and therefore what is the right, independent of the actor, or be 
unable to rest satisfied with her own declarations. 

The moment you substitute the individual’s view of a sub- 
ject for the truth itself, you practically deny all truth and all 
falsehood, all right and all wrong, and make them merely rela- 
tive matters, one or the other according to my mode or manner 
of seeing, feeling, or thinking. What is truth in relation to one 
is falsehood in relation to another ; what is falsehood in relation 
to you may be truth in relation to me ; what is right for you is 
wrong for me, and there is nothing true and right for all men, 
— than which nothing is more repugnant to right reason. 

Yet, my brethren, absurd as this is, false and dangerous as 
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such a doctrine must be, not a few among you actually adopt 
it. Nota few among you, claiming, perhaps not without good 
reason, to be the Protestants of Protestants, the Reformers of 
the Reformers themselves, the more consistent and advanced 
portion of the Protestant world, without the least apparent mis- 
giving, contend that truth and falsehood, right and wrong, have 
only a relative existence. Truth, they assert, is unknown and 
unknowable, and that is truth or falsehood for each which he 
esteems to be such. What I hold to be true is true for me ; 
what you hold to be true is true for you. ‘The same is to be 
said of falsehood ; the same of right and wrong, just and unjust. 
But on this ground, where is the right or the reason for one to 
approve or to condemn any thing in another, except his mode 
or manner of seeing ? and where is the authority for saying one 
man’s mode or manner of seeing is better than another’s ? 

But it does not appear that the persons who maintain this 
abominable doctrine, even while asserting that all religions, all 
codes, and all systems are equally true and good for those who 
sincerely receive them, are less censorious or belligerent than 
other members of the community. We find them, in fact, 
making war upon all systems of philosophy, upon all forms of 
faith and worship, and upon all codes of morals, private or 
public, which differ from their own. They find nothing to 
approve. They look upon all things as out of joint. Every 
thing hitherto has gone wrong. Man has never yet been man ; 
society has never yet had a social constitution ; religion has 
remained from the outset a degrading and a debasing super- 
stition ; the light of reason has never hitherto dawned on the 
world ; the human heart has slumbered and slept from the be- 
ginning ; nothing has been properly understood ; nothing has 
been rightly done ; and the human race can make no progress, 
can take no step forward in the fulfilment of its destiny, unless 
it retraces its past career, undoes all that it has thus far done, 
and begins its work anew. And yet, consistent souls! the 
moment you press them to adduce their authority for this 
sweeping charge against all the past, they tell you that there is 
no universal and invariable standard of right and wrong, just 
and unjust, truth and falsehood, and that these all depend en- 
tirely on the views or notions ‘of each individual! ‘Their doc- 
trine is, that every man is right who believes himself right, and 
yet in practice their hand is against every man who does not 
believe and act with them! 

Nevertheless, my brethren, these persons are by no means 
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among those in your ranks the least respectable for their learn- 
ing and ability. ‘They are, for the most part, the great men of 
the Protestant world. The inconsistency you remark in them 
you may remark in the greatest and most renowned in the 
world’s history, who forsake the Church and take reason alone, 
or even the Bible interpreted by private reason, for their guide. 
No man ever yet trusted himself to such guidance without 
arriving at conclusions which reason herself was eager to dis- 
own. The fact itself is undeniable. It is the standing re- 
proach of all your divines, and, indeed, of all speculative men, 
from Plato down to Charles Fourier and Robert Owen. This 
is a remarkable fact. Whence comes it? Whence comes it 
that we can never abandon ourselves to the guidance of reason 
alone without falling into unreason? ‘There must be some 
cause for this ; and it is too universal, too uniform, too invaria- 
bly reproduced in every department of human life, to be the 
result of any cause merely local or transitory. ‘The cause must 
be in human reason itself, as it actually exists ; in the fact, that 
human reason in its actual state, if taken alone, involves an 
inherent contradiction. Do your best, you cannot otherwise 
explain this remarkable fact. 

This fact, or rather contradiction, is not confined to reason 
alone ; it runs through all human life which is abandoned to 
simple nature. Let human nature act according to its present 
laws, give to each faculty its natural exercise, to each tendency 
its natural gratification, to the whole the natural objects it 
craves, and it is never farther from having attained its good, its 
destiny. ‘This you have seen in the first Admonition, in the fact 
to which your attention was called, that pleasures do not please, 
wealth does not enrich, honors do not ennoble, knowledge does 
not enlighten. All men experience this in a degree; the sages 
and philosophers of all ages proclaim it, and from it proceed 
the deep and painful tragedies of human life. All your popu- 
lar literature, expressing the tone and temper of the age, bears 
Witness to it, and by its low wail or its wild lament confirms it. 
Take, for example, one of your popular novels from the school 
of George Sand, or that of the Countess Ida of Hahn Hahn, 
and study its heroine. What is she? She is young, beautiful, 
cultivated, full of life, sentiment, emotion. Nature has lavished 
upon her every perfection, art every accomplishment, society 
every luxury. She is well-born, rich, learned in all languages 
and in all lore, — intellectual, sprightly, witty, profound, quick 
of apprehension, patient of investigation. In a word, she has 
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all nature at her feet, in her hand, in her head, and in her heart. 
Alas! she is the most miserable of beings. Life for her is 
aimless, joyless. A thousand tragedies are daily, hourly en- 
acted in her own sensitive heart. She sighs for what she has 
not. She wants some object to love, —some one that can 
love, as she would be loved, in return. Above and over all she 
has or is floats an ideal, that lures her on and will not Jet her 
rest. She must realize it. She goes forth, visits the court 
and the camp, the palace and the cottage, the gay saloon of 
wealth and fashion, the low haunts of vice and crime, and the 
humble shed of toiling, drudging poverty, in pursuit of him who 
is to be the realization of her ideal. Where is he? She finds 
him, —no; he is not the one, and she dismisses him with 
disgust. She takes another, another, still another, with no 
better success. No one comes up to her ideal; no one real- 
izes or can realize it. Alas! she is doomed to suffer eternally 
the torture of an unrealized ideal. With allthe world to choose 
from, she can choose no one that can fill the deep wants of her 
capacious heart. What is the meaning of all this? Do not 
say these novels are all mere idle romance, all mere fiction. 
You know better. Your novelists, immoral as they may be, 
dangerous as their productions certainly must be, are among 
the most distinguished and even truthful of your writers. Un- 
scrupulous they may be, but they are persons of broad sympa- 
thies and large experience. ‘l'hey are no closet dreamers. 
They write out from the deep, rich, and living nature within 
them to the deep, rich, and living nature around them. Hence 
their popularity. In showing you their heroes and heroines 
running over the world seeking in vain the realization of their 
ideal, the object which can fill the heart, they but show what 
every one abandoned to nature experiences, — but proclaim the 
universal secret of an irreligious age. ‘This heroine, — what 
is she but poor human nature, abandoned to her own light 
and strength? Nay, is not this virtually what they them- 
selves tell you? Is it not their boast, that they draw from 
nature, and paint her as she is ? And what, then, is the moral 
they teach, but this, that human nature abandoned to nature is 
too much or too little for herself ? 

You, my brethren, ought to take an especial interest in this 
mysterious fact, this inherent contradiction of nature, this 
strange disproportion between the ideal and the power of real- 
ization, the abstract and the concrete. You are the children 
of what you call the ‘¢ Glorious Reformation.”? You walk in 
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the midst of its effulgence, and you boast that for you there 
shines a warmer and a brighter sun than for other men. You 
claim to be of the “‘ Movement party,’ the advanced and ad- 
vancing portion of mankind, and you are long and loud in your 
boasts of the progress you have made. You hold that the 
present age has far outstripped all its predecessors, — is, as it 
were, a model age, in which all that nature, under intellect- 
ual, moral, or industrial relations, can give is possessed to an 
extent never before heard of, never even dreamed of. Have 
we not, you say, proved that mind is omnipotent over matter ? 
Have we not annihilated distance, subdued the elements, made 
the winds and flames of fire our obedient servants, and the 
lightnings our messengers ? Yet is it, my brethren, precisely 
in this very age that human discontent and human despair are 
at the flood, that the disproportion between the ideal and the 
power of realizing it becomes more glaring and more mourn- 
fully oppressive than in any former period of the world’s his- 
tory. Whence happens this? Whence comes it that this 
should occur in this very age, when men have the most of na- 
ture and the least of religion ? Whence comes it that it should 
more especially occur in Protestant nations and with those indi- 
viduals who wander farthest from the Church, and try hardest 
to live according to nature, without recourse to the supernat- 
ural? That it is so is undeniable. Nothing can surpass the 
‘uneasiness, discontent, dissatisfaction, discouragement, despair 
even, of the uncatholic world in this present age. How explain 
this fact, without acknowledging that human nature, despoiled 
of the supernatural, or abandoned to herself, is without her 
necessary complement, without proportion, and inherently in 
contradiction with herself ? 

This contradiction, which runs through all human life and 
marks at once man’s greatness and man’s littleness, character- 
izing him as a being ‘* darkly wise and rudely great,”’ appears 
to be peculiar to the human race. In all the animal tribes a 
due proportion appears to be observed, and the destiny of each 
individual is sufficiently indicated by its natural tendencies. 
Give the animal the objects to which it naturally tends, and it 
shows itself satisfied, and appears to have found its good, 
realized its ideal. Why is it not soin man? Why is he an 
anomaly in creation? We know the Creator observes a due 
proportion in all his works, and that he makes all things by 
weight and measure. How is it, then, that there is this want 
of proportion in man? Why is it that he, when he has pro~ 
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‘cured the objects to which he is invited or impelled by his 
nature, is not satisfied, is not contented, as is the ox, the robin, 
or the bee, but is even more dissatisfied than before ? 

It is true that some seek to explain this fact by regarding 
it as a promise or prophecy of our immortality ; but this ex- 
planation does not meet the whole difficulty, clear up the whole 
mystery ; for immortality may be conceived as lying in the 
natural order, as the continuation of our present existence, with- 
out any essential change ; and it is so that some entire Protes- 
tant sects actually do conceive it. The future life to which 
many of your number look forward, if they look forward to 
any, is only our natural life endlessly continued, and they ex- 
pect their good from nature in that life as much as they do in 
this. But if our future life is to be a natural life, it offers no 
complement to our present life, and must present the same dis- 
proportion between the ideal and the actual, the same contra- 
diction which now so tortures the hearts of all who are aban- 
doned, or abandon themselves, to nature alone. 

Others, again, attempt to overcome this painful dispropor- 
tion by laboring to bring the ideal down to the actual, and 
persuading themselves that all these general principles and no- 
tions which transcend the power of the practical intellect are 
mere illusions. ‘The wants the soul experiences, even when 
possessing the best and all that nature can give, are merely the 
effects, they tell us, of early prejudice or education, and would 
never be experienced, if men were only properly trained from 
their infancy. How far it is possible by skilful training to 
reduce men to the category of mere animals, it is not easy to 
say. That much to that effect might and would be accom- 
plished, under the direction of your able philosophers, is highly 
probable ; but it can hardly be believed that these philosophers 
would be able to obliterate all traces of the peculiarly human 
nature. ‘The germs of a moral and rational nature would most 
likely still remain, for to stifle their growth is not precisely to 
annihilate them. But it is not easy to believe that these wants 
and these general notions originated either in prejudice or in 
education. It is hard to conceive how a prejudice could have 
existed without something to create it, and in favor of that 
which had, and prior to it could have, no prototype in human 
experience. Education, again, may develop, but it cannot 
create, — perpetuate, but not originate. Education implies 
educators, and these could not develop what did not previously 
exist, or impart what they did not themselves possess. If they 
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only developed what already existed in germ, the phenomena 
in question did not originate in education. If they imparted 
something new, whence did they themselves obtain it? ‘The 
earth stands upon the back of the huge tortoise ; but what does 
the huge tortoise stand on ? 

Before the educators appeared, mankind either had this expe- 
rience, or they had not. If they had, the appeal to education 
explains nothing. If they had not, they must have had an ex- 
perience the reverse of it. Instead of the disproportion now 
experienced, they must have experienced only proportion ; in- 
stead of wants that cannot be satisfied, only satisfaction ; and 
instead of general conceptions which transcend the power of 
the practical intellect, their practical understanding would 
have kept pace with their general conceptions. How, then, 
could these educators, who had only human authority, and only 
the power of an absurdity, an error, at best, an illusion, not 
only gain credit against all previous experience, but even suc- 
ceed in changing the whole current of the universal experience 
of mankind ? Who can believe it? Certainly, my brethren, 
nobody but your modern philosophers could believe a thing so 
incredible, — a doctrine which asserts the existence of effects 
without causes, and even against causes ! 

The singular contradiction to which your attention is called 
is not, as you have seen, confined to any one element of human 
nature or of human experience. It is not simply a fact of the 
world of sentiment or of feeling. According to its nature, it 
is found in reason as well as in sentiment, and the natural rea- 
son is no more satisfied with natural reason than our instinctive 
and sensitive nature is with the natural objects it craves. Yet 
the contradiction in the order of reason results from elements 
which cannot be abstracted without abstracting intellect itself. 
It results from the fact, that the general principles or notions of 
reason transcend the power of the practical understanding, or 
our power to raise our actual knowledge to their level. But 
take away these principles or notions, and reduce the general 
to the level of the particular reason, and you take away the 
particular reason itself, and therefore all actual understanding. 
Without the general, the particular is inconceivable ; and if man 
had not these general principles, notions, or conceptions, which 
it is contended are mere illusions, he could have no practical 
intellect, and no practical knowledge whatever. He could then 
be no subject of the education supposed. Could you by edu- 
cation give to a horse, an ox, a dog, or a pig, an experience 
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corresponding to what is now the universal experience of man- 
kind ? 

Philosophers may speculate as they will, and suggest such 
conclusions as they please, but this much is certain, that human 
nature, as we now find it in all men, has more or less than its 
complement. It undeniably wants proportion, and cannot be 
naturally harmonized throughout, either with itself or with the 
world in which it is placed. But the Creator does and must 
observe a due proportion in all his works, and skilfully adapt 
one thing to another, part to part, and means toends. ‘To 
maintain the contrary would be to implicate his wisdom and 
perfection. He is infinitely true, and as true in his works as 
in his words. No work of his can lie; nothing, as it comes 
from his hands, can deceive, or in the remotest degree tend to 
deceive. Man’s natural inclinations, instincts, desires, as he 
came from his Maker, must have been truthful, and have indi- 
cated the end to which he was appointed. His whole nature, 
whether able of itself to attain that end or not, must have had 
its face turned towards it, and, if followed, could never have 
led from it. But take man as he now is and the reverse of this 
is the fact. Nothing is more certain than that he recedes from 
his true good just in proportion as he follows his natural bent ; 
and never is he farther from his destiny, if destiny he has, than 
when he is most successful in securing the ends towards which 
he is naturally attracted or impelled. His nature, taken as suf- 
ficient of itself, constantly cheats him, — lies to him in every 
word and in every organ through which it speaks. It fulfils 
never a single promise which it makes, and his whole natural 
life is illusory and false. Here is the mournful fact asserted 
and confirmed by universal experience. 

But, my brethren, this cannot have been so in the beginning. 
We know God must have made us for some end, which is at 
once our destiny and our good ; because wisdom must, or belie 
its nature, act to some end, and goodness to a good end. It 
is the part of folly to act without acting to an end, and of evil 
to acttoabadend. God is infinitely wise and good, and there- 
fore must have assigned an end infinitely wise and good to all 
and each of his works. If the end is wise and good, the gain- 
ing of our true end is one and the same thing as gaining our true 
good, and whenever we gain an end without gaining our true 
good, we may know that it is not the end which was appointed 
us, or for which we were intended. We must not only have 
been intended for an end, but we must have been, as we came 
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from our Creator, endowed, naturally or supernaturally, with 
the ability to gain it; for God cannot appoint a being a destiny 
without giving him the means of fulfilling it. ‘The being must 
be placed on the plane of his destiny, between which and him- 
self there is a due proportion. But it is clear from the facts of 
experience, that man does not now stand on the plane of his 
destiny, that he has no natural destiny, because he cannot fol- 
low his natural bent without receding from his true good. 
‘Then, whether man had originally a natural destiny or not, it is 
certain that he has fallen from the plane of that destiny, what- 
ever it was, and is now out of his normal condition. Certain 
it is, that his nature is now turned away from it ; for he never 
finds his destiny in following the direction his nature indicates, 
which could not have been the fact in his normal state, whether 
his destiny was in the natural order or in the supernatural. 

No man can analyze the facts of human experience without 
finding them prove incontestably that our destiny, whatever it 
be, lies above the level of our present natural powers. Our 
race, then, must have once possessed powers, natural or super- 
natural, which it does not possess now, and therefore powers 
which it must have forfeited or lost. All the facts of experi- 
ence, as well as universal tradition, bear witness to some great 
catastrophe, to some terrible revulsion which man at some re- 
mote period must have suffered. The soul appears to every 
nice observer to retain traces of a Jost grandeur, and to be filled 
with an undying regret for what once was, but is no longer, hers. 
She. appears to be tortured by her reminiscences. Even before 
illumined by faith, she regards herself as expelled from her 
early home, as an exile from her native country, and a sojourn- 
er in a strange land. She bears with her the secret memory of 
a lost paradise, for which she sighs, and with her recollections 
of which, dim and fading though they be, she contrasts 
whatever she finds in the land of her exile. What is the 
poetry of all nations but the low wail or wild lament of the soul 
over her lost Eden, —the music in which she expresses the 
wearisomeness of her banishment, and her longing to return 
and dwell again in the sweet bowers of her early youth, of her 
childhood’s home? Here, in these reminiscences, which play 
so important a part in the Platonic philosophy, and which the 
Athenian knew not how to interpret, is the secret of that weari- 
ness and disgust which the soul experiences in the midst of all 
this world can give, of that deep regret and ceaseless sorrow 
which nothing earthly can charm away. Earthly goods and 
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pleasures are not congenial to her nature ; they are not the food 
she was originally fitted to live upon or to relish; the table the 
world spreads before her is not that which was spread for her 
in her Father’s house ; the embraces lavished upon her are not 
those of her chaste Spouse, and she receives or returns them 
only with a feverish shame. 

The traditions of all ages and nations assert the fact of the 
primitive fall of man, and these traditions cannot be lightly 
dismissed, or their authority disputed, by any one who has 
learned to philosophize, or who knows how to weigh testi- 
mony. They could not have existed without a substratum of 
truth, certainly known at first, or warranted by evidence as 
wide and constant as human experience ; and in either case 
they are the testimony of mankind, the highest testimony we 
can have, except the supernatural testimony of God himself. 
All religions and religious institutions, in whatever age or on 
whatever side of the globe they are found, imply, and expressly 
assert, that man has fallen from his primitive state. ‘The idea 
of redemption, restoration, expiation, atonement, is the grand 
central idea of them all. ‘They all are based on the assumption, 
that a reparation of some sort, to be effected in some way, by 
this or that agency, is essential. There is to this absolutely no 
exception. ‘There never has been a religion which did not as- 
sert the necessity of sacrifice, and never has the human race 
been able to believe that a worship without a sacrifice, without 
the altar, the victim, and the priest, could be true worship. 
Thanksgiving and praise, prayer and adoration, are indeed re- 
garded as proper and necessary in all religions, but no religious 
worship is ever regarded as complete, as including the one es- 
sential thing, that has not the victim to offer in expiation, or in 
reparation of human delinquency. 

What means, my brethren, this victim, held by all religions 
to be indispensable? Reason, while it teaches us to render 
unto God the tribute of our whole being, teaches us that this is 
all that is his due. We can owe him only what we have re- 
ceived from him, and can be bound to render him no more 
than we are and have. Yet this victim is something more, and 
in offering him the worshipper confesses that he owes to God 
what he is not and has not. Whence comes this, but from the 
conviction, on the part of the worshipper, that he has not re- 
tained, and has ceased to possess, all that he originally received, 
and that what he now is cannot be the equivalent of what he 
was when he came from his Maker? ‘The victim is always 
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offered, because we feel that more is due than the tribute of 
our whole present being, and therefore is an acknowledgment 
of a loss on our part, or in other words, of a fall. Sacrifice is, 
then, a confession of the fall, — that we have wasted our patri- 
mony, spent our substance in riotous living, and owe more than 
we can pay,—a confession, in a word, of our insolvency. 
Hence it is that all those individuals who deny the fall deny 
the necessity of the victim, and reject the idea of sacrifice as a 
vulgar superstition. Hence, also, the universality of sacrifice 
proves the universality of the belief in the primitive fall, that 
man has fallen from bis original state, and now lies below the 
level of his destiny, without the ability to attain to it. 

Even your modern philosophers and reformers who assert the 
sufficiency of human nature for itself are far from being able to 
exclude the idea of the fall. Even for them human nature is 
not in its normal state. ‘The Fourierist who boasts of his new 
social science, and tells you attractions are proportional to desti- 
nies, confesses that man as he now is cannot be trusted to fol- 
low his natural bent. Robert Owen and Fanny Wright hold 
that a eae discipline, to overcome the wrong direction 
heretofore given to human nature, is necessary before trusting 
man to his natural instincts. All your reformers, whether re- 
ligious, moral, social, or political, are loud in their declamations 
against human depravity, and look upon man’s nature as warped 
out of its right line, as turned away from its true good. Indeed, 
the very idea of reform implies the idea of a fall, — that man is in 
a lapsed state, out of his normal condition, — and nothing is 
more amusing than to hear your reformers deny that man has 
fallen, extol his innate goodness, the purity and excellency of 
his nature, and at the same time berate all the past, and con- 
demn him and all his institutions as worthless. How little, in 
their insane zeal, do they suspect the glaring contradiction into 
which they fall ! 

It makes nothing against the testimony of these, so far as the 
present argument is concerned, that they seek to explain the 
depravity they cannot deny, and against which they declaim, 
without admitting the fall in the Christian sense. What- 
ever explanations they attempt, they concede the fact that man 
has been perverted, turned away from his true good, — that his 
nature is in‘an abnormal state, and does not now operate ac- 
cording to its original intention. This fact once admitted, all 
is admitted. ‘They may ascribe it to what cause they please ; 
they may pretend that it originated in the separation of the indi- 
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vidual from the unity of the race, in false systems of religion, 
morals, politics, society, in priestcraft, political tyranny, and 
oppression, but, in doing so, they only confirm it ; for this sepa- 
ration from unity, these false systems, this priestcraft, tyranny, 
oppression, they must regard as abnormal, and therefore as 
effects of causes which could not be active in our normal state. 
They at best leave the fact itself unaffected, and do but bring 
the cause a step or two nearer, or remove it a-step or two 
farther off. 

Nor any better will they succeed in getting rid of the fact 
itself, who allege as its cause that man was originally created 
imperfect, and never intended to attain his destiny, but to be 
always attaining it. ‘These, your modern sect of progressists, 
contradict themselves, because, while they assert progress, they 
demand reform. But reform and progress are fundamentally 
repugnant one to the other. Progress looks forward, and pro- 
poses a perfection never yet attained to; reform looks back- 
ward, and seeks to regain a perfection which has been departed 
from or lost through corruption. ‘The idea of indefinite prog- 
ress contradicts also the idea of destiny. An indefinitely 
progressive being can have no destiny, because destiny implies 
a definite end, and indefinite progress no end. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to assert that a being is destined to eternal prog- 
ress. Progress consists in going towards an end ; but if there 
be no end but the progress, there is no end at all, and then no 
progress. It is incompatible with the essential idea of God to 
suppose that he creates beings in an imperfect state as to their 
nature. Being himself perfect, his works must be perfect, and 
then each creature must, as it comes from him, be perfect in its 
kind, possess all that pertains to its nature, and therefore be inca- 
pable of any other progress than that which consists in going to 
itsend. It isno slight confirmation of this, that those of your phi- 
losophers who maintain the doctrine of indefinite progress gener- 
ally end in atheism, as Condorcet, Hegel, Saint Simon, Pierre 
Leroux, or in a pantheistic nihilism, which is the same thing. 
Moreover, the assertion, that man was created imperfect in his 
kind, and intended to be eternally progressive, is not in its nature 
provable by reasoning, and, if provable at all, can be so only by 
a supernatural revelation, or by history. The first is not sup- 
posable, because the doctrine itself is invented chfefly for the 
purpose of getting rid of the necessity of revelation ; and the 
last cannot be asserted, for to do so would be to recognize the 
authority of history, and history, if its authority is conceded, 
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teaches the contrary, as you have seen in the foregoing ad- 
monition. 

The progressists, it is true, assume that the savage state was 
the primitive state, and one of your preachers the other day 
edified his audience by giving an account of Adam taken from 
the New Zealander ; but he forgot to adduce any proof that the 
New Zealander is the type of the primitive man. There is not 
a single historical fact which proves or tends to prove that the 
race began in savagism and has reached civilization by a gradu- 
al progress or development. If the primitive man was a 
savage and progressive, how happens it that one of the charac- 
teristics of savages is, that they are stationary, that they never 
show the least sign of progress, and that no savage tribe ever 
by spontaneous efforts emerges from the savage state? In all 
known instances in which a savage people has become civilized, 
it has been by the religion, the arts, or the arms of a people 

‘already civilized, —a fact in no way reconcilable with the pro- 
gressist theory. ‘The teachings of history, the study of savage 
tribes, their language, manners, habits, and religions, lead to the 
conclusion, not that the savage is the germ of the civilized man, 
but that he is the civilized man corrupted, deteriorated, cut off 
by some terrible calamity from the communion of the higher 
life of nations, and despoiled of the glory he once had. ‘I'he 
language of savages almost uniformly presents a language, not in 
the process of formation, but in the process of decay ; and their 
religious notions and institutions are reminiscences, or rather 
travesties, of doctrines and worships which belonged to a peo- 
ple in wisdom, science, virtue, and polish far above them. 
Moreover, the traditions of all nations belie this modern 
doctrine of progress. They all point to the past as the most 
perfect state, and sages and philosophers and poets all refer 
their contemporaries to ‘‘ the wisdom of the ancients.’”?» Whence 
comes this? If the race was constantly advancing, if its prog- 
ress were historically verifiable, how, in the face of fact, of 
uniform experience, and authentic history, could all the world 
have the contrary conviction, and no one till some twenty or 
thirty years ago ever venture to assert, ‘‘ The golden age is 
in the future, not in the past; Paradise is before, not behind 
you.” 

It is in vain, my brethren, to attempt to explain the facts of 
human experience by the doctrine of progress. Every man 
has in himself the living witness that it is not the law of prog- 
ress, but the law of sin, that he obeys. If man is constantly 
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advancing from his rude and feeble beginnings towards a less 
and less imperfect future, and the evils he complains of only 
mark a given stage in his progress, result only from his igno- 
rance, his imperfection, his want of development, or more per- 
fect development, what is the meaning of conscience? ‘To 
deny conscience would be to deny reason, and so long as you 
recognize conscience, you must attribute the evils your philos- 
ophers profess to deplore, not to imperfectly developed nature, 
but to moral delinquency, to the fact that we are averse to our 
true good, and in order to attain to our destiny must deny our- 
selves and mortify our natures. 

This established, you must come back to the fact asserted 
by universal tradition and by all experience, that our nature, as 
we now find it, is not in its normal state. As it now js, it is 
full of contradictions. Reason imposes an obligation which we 
are unable by reason alone to fulfil. From our nature we learn 
that it was intended for an end above its present capacity, and 
we know that it could not have been so in the beginning. We 
know, then, that our nature has fallen, and fallen, too, whether 
you assume, with the Church, that it was never intended to have 
a natural destiny, that it was from the first appointed to a super- 
natural end, or whether you assume it to have been intended 
for a merely natural end. There is, then, now necessarily a 
question of redemption, of reparation. 

The justice of God required him, when he appointed us to a 
given end, to establish a proportion between us and that end, 
or, in other words, to furnish us with the necessary means to 
gain it. If the end was supernatural, he must give us super- 
natural graces to obtain it; if natural, the natural ability of 
gaining it. But he did not bind himself, nor was he bound in 
justice, to renew the supernatural graces or the natural powers, 
if we by our own fault forfeited them. His justice is satisfied 
in once bestowing them. But his demands against us do not 
cease because we by our fault lose the ability to comply with 
them. If we have lost the original graces, if we have debili- 
tated our nature, so that we can no longer fulfil the destiny to 
which he appointed us, it certainly is not his fault. Then he is 
not bound to restore them. As he gave us all that was needed 
to gain the end he assigned us, and as he has a right to exact 
from us, and must exact from us or deny his own eternal jus- 
tice, all that he has given us, he must continue to demand the 
fulfilment of our obligation, and demand precisely the same 
that would have been-his due in case we had lost nothing. 
This is the plain and simple teaching of reason. 
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Here, then, we are by nature. We have forfeited or lost 
the ability, whether natural or supernatural, which we once had 
to gain the end to which we are appointed, and can no longer 
render unto God what we owe him ; for we owe him, not only 
what we now are, but all that we now are and all that we have 
lost. Now, before we can worship God in the manner he must 
prescribe, we must in some way be able to recover what we 
have lost, and render unto him all that we were originally 
bound, because originally able, to render unto him. How is 
this to be done ? It must be done, or we do not fulfil the obli- 
gation which we know by reason we are under ; if we do not 
fulfil that obligation, we cannot attain to the end for which we 
were intended ; and if we do not attain to that end, we fail of 
obtaining our true good, for our good is identical with our des- 
tiny. You see the difficulty, my brethren ; and how is it to be 
overcome ? 

The question is the question of questions. It is terrible to 
feel that reason imposes an obligation which it cannot instruct 
us how to fulfil, to find ourselves with broad conceptions which 
we know not how to realize, with a sense of duty hanging over 
us which we cannot practically fulfil,—to hesitate between 
probabilities, to balance between uncertainties, to find the dark- 
ness increase as we advance, and finally to lose ourselves in 
doubt and bewilderment. But it is far more terrible to feel the 
burden of sin oppressing us, to know that we have wilfully dis- 
obeyed God, broken his law, forfeited his gifts, and are sink- 
ing down under his wrath with no power to rise, atone for our 
sins, and reconcile him to us. The burden of sin, of a debt 
you have contracted, are bound to pay, and have wilfully 
thrown away the means of paying, is of all burdens the heavi- 
est. The soul, once become conscious of it, finds it intolera- 
ble, and in her fright and anguish shrieks out, What shall I do 
to be saved ? Reason herself, if exercised, is sufficient to en- 
able, sufficient to compel, the soul to ask this fearful question ; 
but what is and must be our condition, if we ask this question, 
and hear no answer but echo mocking us in the distance ? 
Every man knows, without supernatural revelation, that he is 
in a fallen state, that he is but a wreck of a true man, and that 
he has personally sinned, and owes in eternal justice a debt he 
cannot pay, that he has squandered the means of paying, — that 
he has fallen below his destiny, — that there is for him as he is 
no destiny, no good, for ever ; but though by his natural light 
he can see this, he can by it see no help, no deliverance, no 
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issue. Justice is inexorable ; natura] reason knows no mercy, 
no pardon ; nature can furnish no victim. ‘The blood of bulls 
and goats has, and can have, no power in itself to purge the 
conscience, and wash away the stains of sin. ‘There is to 
the eye of reason no deliverer, no protector, no shield between 
us and the divine vengeance which we have justly incurred. 
What can we do? 

Every man abandoned to nature and the guidance of natural 
reason alone does and must find himself in this situation, the 
most painful, the most terrible, that can be imagined. It is cer- 
tain, that, in this situation, unless God helps us, there is no help 
for us ; that, unless he points out to us the way of deliverance, 
and grants us supernatural assistance, there are no means of 
our restoration, and no possible chance of our worshipping 
him as reason declares we are bound to worship him, or to gain 
the end, the good, to which we were appointed, and which was 
originally within our reach. Hence the necessity of supernat- 
ural revelation, and, perhaps, of supernatural. assistance be- 
sides. 

But it must be conceded, my brethren, that we cannot con- 
clude the fact of supernatural assistance from its necessity, 
because the necessity is a necessity of our own creating, and 
our inability is the result of our own fault. If we were in our 
normal state, and if we had never been corrupted through sin, 
we could undoubtedly conclude the fact from the necessity, 
that what we did not possess naturally which we needed, either 
to fulfil our obligation or to gain our end, would be supernat- 
urally supplied, and placed within our reach, so that we might 
avail ourselves of it, if we chose. But having forfeited what 
was once naturally or supernaturally supplied us, we cannot 
now, because we need it, conclude that it must be restored to 
us, and we still able to avail ourselves of it. Here is the sad 
condition in which we all now naturally are, and out of which 
by reason and nature alone there is clearly no issue. 

Are we, however, left in this condition ? Has not God, in 
fact, had compassion on us, and has he not made us a revela- 
tion of his mercy ? Has he not provided redemption for us, 
and made it possible for us to regain our original standing, to 
cancel our obligations, to render him the worship which is his 
due, and to attain to the good which he originally intended us ? 
These are important questions, my brethren, and well worthy 
of your serious attention. If they can be answered in the 
affirmative, there is hope for man ; his face may resume the 
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smile of gladness, and a well of joy may spring up in his heart. 
If not, there is for us nothing but the blackness of despair, 
unfailing sorrow, and ceaseless remorse, — weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth for all men. ‘Turn not lightly from these ques- 
tions. Engrossed with the world, with its cares, its follies, its 
gayeties, its dissipations, you may for a moment silence the 
voice of reason, and disregard the admonitions of conscience ; 
but a day must come, for it comes to all men, when the record 
of your lives will be unrolled before you, and you will see 
yourselves as you are. May that day come to you ere it is 
too late! 


Art. III. — The Church, — as it was, as it is, as it ought 
to be. A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the 
Chapel built by The Church of the Disciples, March 15, 
1848. By James F. Criarxe, Pastor of the Church. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 1848. 8vo. pp. 36. 


Tue Church of the Disciples is a reformed Unitarian 
church, founded in this city, in 1841, under the auspices of 


the late William Ellery Channing, by James Freeman Clarke, 
to meet the wants of the disaffected among Unitarians, or per- 
sons who thought or felt that it was time to attempt something 
better than the Unitarianism of such men as Worcester, Ban- 
croft, Ware, Norton, and Dewey. It is confined to a single 
congregation, and not unlikely will expire with its founder. It 
is a sort of syncretic church, founded, as it would seem, on the 
principle, that the true church must meet the wants and com- 
mand the assent and the love of all men, and that to do so it 
must receive into its bosom the peculiar views of all who pro- 
fess to be followers of Christ, from the Catholic to the Parker- 
ite. The aim of the church is, not to exclude error, but to in- 
clude truth ; and if it take in all doctrines, whether true or false, 
it will have all truth, if also all error! ‘The founder, it will be 
seen at a glance, is a prudent man, and a profound philosopher. 

The Discourse before us was delivered at the dedication of 
a very neat and pretty chapel, which the Church of the Disci- 
ples has recently erected, by its founder and pastor. The 
text is St. Matt. xvi. 18,—**On this rock will I build my 
Church,’’ — and the design is to set forth the necessity there was 
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of founding a new church, and also the principles on which it 
was proper to found it. ‘he author considers the Church — 
what he means by the Church it is not easy to say — as it was, 
as it is, as it ought to be, historically, critically, and prospec- 
tively, — thus assuming, by turns, the character of the historian, 
the critic, and the prophet. His subject, he tells us, ** becomes 
more and more interesting every year.” 


“The tendency of the age draws our minds toward it; for in 
all things the present century tends toward union, harmony, syn- 
thesis, as plainly as the last century tended to division, individual- 
ism, analysis. We see this in the material world, in those inven- 
tions which make the inhabitants of the Atlantic coast.a neighbour 
to the dweller on the Andes. We notice it in science, in the uni- 
versal disposition to look at the analogies and harmonies of the 
Universe, and to trace one Plan running through the thousandfold 
varieties of Nature. In industrial life we seek for Combined Labor, 
where formerly Division of Labor was the watchword. So in re- 
ligion, the Church Question, that is, the question of Christian 
Union and Cooperation, is beginning to have an especial interest. 
Men are growing weary of an excessive Individualism. They feel 
the loneliness of a merely independent thought and action. ‘They 
say with the Poet,— 


‘ Me this unchartered freedom tires.’ 


** They feel also the need of sympathy and support under the re- 
sponsibilities of life. So some would turn back to a Mother Church, 
and sit at her feet, and rest their overstrained conscience by accept- 
ing duties from her hands, instead of seeking them for themselves. 
They find a pleasure in limits instead of liberty. Others, again, 
taking up this Church Question, on the other side, seeking a larger 
union than that of any existing denomination, would make a new 
Church out of the whole Human Race. All Christian Churches 
which exist are so inadequate, that they will not allow that they 
are even steps, by which to reach a better, but regard them rather 
as impediments and stumbling-blocks, to be removed as soon as 
possible.” — pp. 4, 5. 


The fact, that ‘‘ the Church Question ”’ is every year attract- 
ing more and more the attention of thoughtful men, is undeni- 
able ; but that this question is simply the question of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union and Codperation ”’ is not quite so certain. Prior to 
the question of union and codperation among Christians is the 
question, how, on what conditions, by what agencies, men are 
to become Christians. No one is a Christian by natural birth, 
or can be one, unless born again, spiritually regenerated. Men 
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must be Christians before they can unite and coOperate, and 
the Church question, we had supposed, is the question as to 
the necessity and office, or, in a word, the mission, of the 
Church in making them Christians, — in imparting to them the 
Christian life, and furnishing them with the requisite means to 
live it. This is the important question. Union and codpera- 
tion can never be wanting among Christians, if truly Christians, 
and plans and measures for their union and codperation are su- 
perfluous. All we want is good Christians, and if we have 
them, there is no further question. Is the Church indispensa- 
ble to the birth, growth, and training of Christians, or is she 
not? This is ** the Church Question.” 

The following is Mr. Clarke’s exposition of his text, which, 
if not ingenious, is at least original. 


“‘ Jesus is reported to have referred to a Church, by name, only 
on two occasions, —once when speaking of difficulties between 
brethren, when he says, ‘ Tell it to the Church’; and again in our 
text. Here he places the Confession of Peter, — the deep con- 
viction which Peter had and uttered, that his Master was God’s 
Christ ; he places this as the solid foundation on which his Church 
should rest. He therefore believed that his disciples were about to 
constitute an Association, —a united body, whose principle of 
union would be faith in him ; and his prophetic mind looked down 
the far distances of the future, and saw this Association deepening 
its roots and spreading abroad its branches until the birds of the air 
— the wandering and homeless spirits — should find a home in it.” 
— p. 5. 


The Rock is not Peter, nor the truth which Peter pro- 
fessed, but Peter’s subjective conviction that ‘* his Master was 
God’s Christ.”? This original interpretation is necessary to be 
maintained. If Peter is the Rock, the Catholic Church is the 
only church to be admitted ; if the truth Peter professed is the 
Rock, the Church must be built, whoever the builder, on the 
truth, —on the proper Divinity of our Lord, — and then it 
must exclude all error, and all who deny that Divinity, and, 
consequently, the Church of the Disciples and its founder. 
It was necessary to make the Rock subjective conviction, that 
is, not the truth itself, but men’s views of it, or it would be 
absurd to include within the Church doctrines and opinions 
which contradict one another, and are incapable of being har- 
monized. 

The ordinary reading of the text makes our Lord the builder. 
‘‘'Thou art Peter, and on this Rock will J build my Church, 
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and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” But Mr. 
Clarke corrects this reading, and tells us that it should read, 
‘¢ Thou art Peter, and on this Rock I believe my disciples are 
about to constitute an Association, and I foresee that in this 
Association wandering and homeless spirits will find a home.” 
Mr. Clarke could not give any other interpretation to the text, 
without condemning himself and his associates ; for if he should 
acknowledge that our Lord builds the Church, he would be 
bound, in order to be his disciple, to join that Church, instead 
of building one for himself on his own convictions or fancies. 
Consistency requires him to maintain, that not the Master, but 
the disciple, is the builder. ‘The Scriptures may teach the 
reverse, but what of that ? What is the value of private inter- 
pretation, if we may not interpret the Scriptures to suit our- 
selves ? What is the use of liberty, if we are not free to ex- 
plain the authorities on which we rely in harmony with our 
doctrines ? If our authorities are against us, is it not a proof 
that they are wrong ? Would you have us convict the Scrip- 
tures of error? ‘I'hen you must permit us to explain them in 
accordance with our own convictions. Do you hint that these 
convictions may be wrong ? What ! the founder of the Church 
of the Disciples be wrong ? If his convictions are erroneous, 


he has no moral right to entertain them. Would you deny him 
the right to his own convictions, that is, a man’s right to his 
own, and thus trample on the inalienable rights of the mind ? 
Perish the thought! ‘Therefore, — 


*‘ Instead of asking whether Jesus founded a Church, ask whether 
he did not evidently foresee that his disciples would unite together 
in an Association, the object of which should be to spread his gos- 
pel from land to land. This question is easily answered, — an- 
swered by his sending them out two and two, by his parables of the 
mustard-seed, and of the net, and by a multitude of his discourses. 
Jesus foresaw that this would be the case, he intended that it should 
be the case, — for such an Association was a necessary means to 
his end, and such an Association lay as a necessity in the very 
nature of the gospel.” — pp. 5, 6. 


Mr. Clarke, as making the Church the work of the disci- 
ples, who found it on their own convictions, makes the Church 
subsequent to its members. 


** And when it came, it came as a necessity. The apostles and 
disciples did not found a Church, but they found themselves in a 
Church. They were driven together by outward persecution, — 
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they were drawn together by an inward impulse. Read the first 
chapters of the Book of Acts and see how the Church of Christ was 
formed. Those disciples and women who had attended Jesus in his 
journeys, and constituted his family, kept together after his resur- 
rection. One great thought filled all their minds, one commanding 
truth ruled their lives. ‘They had known Jesus, and the memory 
of his life and truth filled to overflowing their intellect; the influ- 
ence of his wonderful character was stamped upon theirs for ever. 
Another and more mysterious influence had changed them inwardly, 
— had given them courage for cowardice, — heroism for weakness, 
—a commanding eloquence in place of a stammering timidity. 
‘ We cannot but speak of the things that we have seen and heard.’ 
Herein lay the necessity of the Church. ‘The Church at first was 
an Ecclesia docens very literally, a missionary Church altogether, 
a Church devoted in every member and person to preaching Christ, 
the Saviour, the Redeemer of men. 

** Men under the law of such a necessity as this must keep to- 
gether, must work in union, — how could it be otherwise? Gath- 
ered out of a social life composed of the hard bigotry of the Phari- 
see, the cold skepticism of the Sadducee, or the desperate sensuality 
of Heathenism, — and finding within their souls such a faith in an 
entire salvation from sin, —a new life of love, — free, earnest, 
ennobling, — having such a sympathy, and such a common aim, — 
here was laid the basis of the most noble friendship. Well might 
each repeat to the rest what Christ had said to them all: ‘ Behold 
my mother and my brethren. For whosoever will do the will of 
God, the same is my mother and sister and brother.’ ” — pp. 6, 7. 


Our readers must not be startled at the assertion here, that 
‘¢the apostles and disciples did not found a Church.” ‘They 
must not expect the author to be consistent with himself, or 
careful to make it appear that our Lord did not err when he 
believed his ‘‘ disciples were about to constitute an Associa 
tion.”? His meaning probably is, that, although in point of fact 
they did constitute an Association, it was not voluntarily, in- 
tentionally, but from the pressure of outward and inward neces- 
sity. The point, however, to be noted is, that the disciples 
living the Christian life precede the Church, and the Church, 
instead of being necessary to the generation and support of that 
life, is merely its effect. ‘The Church, then, derives its life 
from the union of its members ; not its members theirs from 
union with it ! 

But the founder of the Church of the Disciples proceeds 
on the principle, that no view is to be excluded. Hence he 
says : — 
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‘The favorite idea with the first Christians of the work of the 
Church was this: that it was to replace Christ’s body, — it was to 
be the earthly body by which his ascended spirit should still speak, 
teach, and act in the world, still heal the sick, raise the dead, cast 
out devils, and bless mankind. Every Christian was a living mem- 
ber of this body while in communion with the rest, and his life was 
received from Christ, —‘he lived by faith in the Son of God.’ 
‘The Lord’s Supper was the bond of union and brotherhood. ‘ The 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ? For we, being many, are one bread and one body, for we 
all are partakers of that one bread.’ Hence the argument for 
mutual toleration. As the foot and hand and eye and tongue have 
each a different office, yet all are necessary to the integrity of the 
body, so may the various tendencies of character and opinion among 
Christians be controlled toward a common aim by that living faith 
in Christ which is the principle of life in all.”” — pp. 7, 8. 

This, if it means any thing, means the reverse of what pre- 
ceded it. ‘* Every Christian was a living member of this body 
while in communion with the rest, and his life was received 
from Christ’’; that is, the Christian receives his life from 
Christ through communion with his body. This makes the 
body anterior to the members, and supposes the members live 
by virtue of their union with the body ; which is according to 
analogy. The human body does not receive its life from its 
members, but they receive theirs from their union with it ; and 
instead of their union with each other constituting the body, 
they are members only by virtue of their union with the body. 
If Mr. Clarke regards the Church as the body of Christ, through 
which Christ is received, he must conceive it as preceding its 
members, and them as of it, not it as of them, — a totally dif- 
ferent doctrine from the one he began by laying down. But if 
the members are of the body and it not of them, how can it be 
maintained that the disciples form, found, or constitute it? By 
what right do the disciples undertake to form a church of their 
own, instead of uniting themselves to the body of Christ ? 
Again, if we live by communion with the body of Christ, which 
is that body ? Is it any body calling itself the body of Christ? 
If not, what are the marks by which it is to be discerned ? 
Does it still exist? Ifso, why found a new church? If not, 
if it has failed, what do you make of the promise that the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it? We forget, — the 
promises of Christ are of no authority with our friend, unless 
for him; and he proceeds on the principle, that of contraries 
both may be true, — a new logical discovery ! 
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Thus much for the origin and foundation of the Church. 
‘he author now proceeds to the criticism of the Church as it 
was aud as it is. 


‘* Such was the Church of Christ at first, — simple in its organiza- 
tion, noble in its aim, full of a profound life and an immense ener- 
gy. Its only Creed was Faith in Christ. Its organization was 
flexible, enlarging as its wants were multiplied. It was a living, 
loving, and working Church. 

‘** Now let us pass on. Many centuries go by, and instead of 
that simple body of earnest believers, we now find an immense 
and consolidated Organization — a powerful Hierarchy — spread 
through many lands, but bound together by the cohesive attraction 
belonging to a sacred order of persons. It had noble Cathedrals, 
every stone of which was carved with reverence, and laid with re- 
ligious awe. 

‘The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity. 

Himself from God he could not free. 

He builded better than he knew ; 

‘The conscious stone to beauty grew.’ 
So that we repeat to-day, in these our edifices, the ideas of those 
Medieval Christians ; and until we can build something to express 
the Christian ideas of our own age, we cannot do better than repeat 
theirs. This Church had a solemn ritual, adapted to every part of 
human life. It met the new-born babe at its entrance into the world, 
washed from its brow the taint of hereditary evil, and placed those 
tender feet in the way of salvation. It blessed the marriage vow 
of love, and invested the earthly tie with the sanctity of a diviner 
meaning. It opened its solemn Cathedrals, as sanctuaries for the 
sinner, — it opened a listening ear for the confessions of the peni- 
tent, and gave him pardon, — it gave in the Eucharist a present God 
as food for the soul, — it brought to the sick-bed a sacred comfort, 
touched the forehead of the dying with the sign of safety, — it laid 
the dead in a consecrated grave. Did youth grow sick of youthful 
folly, did the maiden long for more than a virgin sanctity, — it 
opened its Religious Houses, where in the calm pursuits of piety life 
might move upward as it moved onward, — upward toward an eter- 
nal joy. Thus beneficent and tender toward its children, the Church 
was awful in its rebuke of the tyrant and the oppressor. It planted 
its foot on the neck of the despot, and restrained him whom no 
other force could check. It collected libraries, and opened schools, 
and taught sciences to a barbarous people, and stood a beacon light 
of knowledge in a benighted age. Such was the aspect of the 
Christian Church in its second principal epoch.”’ — pp. 9-11. 


One would naturally think that a church of which all this is 
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to be said might escape condemnation. ‘It met the new-born 
babe at its entrance into the world, washed from its brow the 
taint of hereditary evil, and placed those tender feet in the way 
of salvation.” It, then, had all things necessary to salvation. 
What, then, did it lack ? 


“For many centuries this great Organization was the efficient in- 
strument of spreading Christian truth through the world. Never 
realizing its Idea, it often approached it; and its essential defects 
long lay concealed. But at last it appeared that the Catholic 
Church, in working out the formula, ‘Many members, but one 
body,’ had caused the unity of the body to oppress and destroy the 
individuality of the members. ‘The Catholic Church in attaining 
union had lost freedom. And with the loss of individual freedom 
also went sincerity and depth of intellectual and moral life. Force 
and fraud usurped the office of reason. The teaching Church, in- 
stead of convincing men of the truth of its doctrines, cheated them 
into an outward conformity, or burnt them at the stake for a sincere 
utterance of their unbelief. Outward pomp and power took more 
and more the place of inward piety and love. All felt that some- 
thing was wrong, — none knew how the wrong was to be righted. 
Then God sent the Reformation, as he sends a storm to purify a 
stagnant and corrupting atmosphere.” — p. 11. 

Did not the Church realize her ideal in her Saints? If she 
did not realize it in all men, was it her fault, or the fault of 
those who refused to yield her obedience and to use the means 
she supplied? But ‘‘ the unity of the body oppressed and de- 
stroyed the individuality of the members.” We would ask the 
proof of this assertion, but the founder of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples is not much accustomed to deal in proofs, and he would 
most likely treat our demand with silent contempt. As some 
persons have asserted it, he of course must accept it, or there 
would be-one view excluded by his church, which is bound to 
include all views. But is it not a little remarkable, that, if the 
Church was as good as he represents her, she should have be- 
haved so improperly, and done such naughty things? Only 
think of a church that meets the infant on his entrance into the 
world, cleanses him from hereditary guilt, and places him in the 
way of salvation, —a church ‘* beneficent and tender towards its 
children,” ‘‘ awful in its rebuke of the tyrant and the oppressor,” 
*¢ planting its foot on the neck of the despot, and restraining 
him whom no other force could check,” ‘ blessing the mar- 
riage vow, and investing the earthly tie with a diviner mean- 
ing,”’ listening to ‘‘the confessions of the penitent, and giving 
him pardon,” ‘giving in the Eucharist a present God as food 
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for the soul,” ‘* bringing to the sick-bed a sacred comfort,”’ 
‘* touching the forehead of the dying with the sign of safety,” 
and opening Religious Houses where ‘‘life might move upward 
toward an eternal joy,”’ — only think of such a church oppress- 
ing and destroying the individuality of its members, wanting sin- 
cerity and depth of intellectual and moral life, suffering ‘‘ force 
and fraud to usurp the office of reason,’’ cheating men into mere 
‘* outward conformity,’’ and substituting ‘* outward pomp and 
power”? for ‘‘ inward piety and love”?! Does a good tree bring 
forth corrupt fruit? Or has the founder of the Church of the 
Disciples interpreted history as he does the Scriptures, — to 
suit the exigencies of his theory ? 

‘* But at last it appeared that the Catholic Church, in 
working out the formula, ‘ Many members, but one body,’ had 
caused the unity of the body to oppress and destroy the indi- 
viduality of the members.”” Appeared. When? Where? To 
whom? Appeared. But was it so in reality? Appeared. Is 
it certain that it did so appear, and not rather that men have 
said it so appeared, because they wanted some pretext for their 
hostility to the Church, and could not devise a better ? 

‘¢ 'The teaching Church, instead of convincing men of the truth 
of its doctrines, cheated them into an outward conformity, or 
burnt them at the stake for a sincere utterance of their unbelief.”’ 
This, if asserted of Protestants, is true enough, — but if of the 
Catholic Church, it is false ; for she has never done any such 
thing. If she is the Church of God, as she must be, if what Mr. 
Clarke says in her favor be true, her teaching is the highest con- 
ceivable reason for believing, and if men are not convinced by the 
highest reason, the Supreme Reason itself, the fault is their own. 
Sincerity in unbelief, where the truth is taught, or the unbeliever 
has, if he chooses to use them, ample means of ascertaining it, 
is impossible, and the unbelief marks only a cracked head or a 
rotten heart. ‘The Church, as Mr. Clarke concedes, believed 
and taught the truth, all the truth necessary to salvation. 
Which, then, was in the wrong, she in insisting on it, or the 
unbeliever in obstinately denying it, in reviling it, trampling it 
under his feet, and doing all in his power to establish the do- 
minion of falsehood, and therefore of slavery and death ? 

Mr. Clarke and his friends, aware of the absurdity of the 
old charges against the Church, dwell much on her unfavorable 
influence on individual freedom. But the Church, if what she 
professed to be, that is, the Church of God, taught and com- 
manded by divine authority, and therefore could not oppress or 
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destroy any freedom, individual or social. Who dare accuse 
Almighty God of tyranny and oppression ? Her authority was 
legitimate, and obedience to legitimate authority is not incom- 
patible with freedom, but, in fact, is its essential characteristic. 
The objection brought is, then, a mere begging of the question. 
You must dispossess the Church of her legitimacy, of her di- 
vine commission, and prove her to be but a human institution, 
like your own Church of the Disciples, before you can allege 
that her acts were tyrannical and oppressive. 

But the fault of the Church, in the eyes of the founder of the 
Church of the Disciples, is, we presume, that she insists on 
consistency, and does not acknowledge the moral right of mor- 
tals to give the lie to their Creator, that she does not accept the 
logic which teaches that of contraries both may be true, and 
refuses to assert the right of her children to disobey her com- 
mands, to break away from her communion, and set up new 
churches according to their own fancies, to revile the Church 
of Christ, and found the Church of the Disciples. As a Catho- 
lic, Mr. Clarke could not have founded a church of his own, 
built on his own creed, speculations, wild fancies, or even deep 
convictions, but would have been bound to demean himself as 
an humble member of the Church founded by Almighty God 
on eternal and immutable truth. But not to have the liberty to 
found a church for one’s self, to draw up its creed, and establish 
its liturgy, is to be deprived of individual freedom ; and as 
Catholicity undeniably does not allow this, it is undeniable that 
she oppresses and destroys individual freedom! Here is her 
offence. But will the founder of the Church of the Disciples 
be so good as to inform us how and where he finds his right 
to found a church of his own, and call it Christian? Will he 
show us where, in Revelation or in Reason, he finds his patent 
as a churchmonger ? 

So much for the Church which was ; now for the Church 
that is, or Protestantism. 

‘In the Protestant Church the principle of individual conscience, 
personal freedom, and independent religious life again found its 
utterance. The idea of individual responsibility was revived, and 
with it came a new moral life, — pure and healthy as the breezes 
which sweep over the hills on an October morning. This idea was 
salt, to save the world from corruption. ‘The Protestant Reforma- 
tion was as necessary to renew the moral life of mankind, as 
Christianity was at first. Without Christianity, the world was go- 
ing to ruin. Withgut the Reformation, the Church was going to 
ruin. 
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“‘T know the defects of Protestantism. They are apparent. In 
working out the formula, ‘Many members, but one body,’ Prot- 
estantism saves the variety of the members, but loses the unity of 
the body. In attaining Freedom, it loses Union. Hence narrow- 
ness, ultraism, bigotry, sectarianism. Hence weakness and in- 
efficiency in every part, according to the law, that ‘ if one member 
suffers, all suffer,’— if one member is isolated, and rejected from 
the communion of the rest, the life of all is weakened and impaired ; 
for each need all, and all need each. 

** These evils are now seen and felt by all Protestants. All feel 
that our disunion will be sooner or later our destruction. Various 
remedies are proposed, most of them sufficiently superficial. The 
most common is the sectarian prescription, — ‘ Let all other sects 
join mine, —all other denominations be merged in mine.’ This 
we need not dwell upon. It is not only impossible for all Prot- 
estant denominations to be merged in one, but if it could be, it 
would bring only a swifter destruction. If the whole body were 
the eye, where were the hearing? Nor need we dwell on such 
shallow devices as the Evangelical Alliance. ‘Two main tendencies 
have resulted from the divisions of Protestantism; one, a backward 
tendency toward Romanism, — the other, a forward tendency toward 
a yet greater Individualism.” — pp. 11 - 13. 


Protestantism ‘in attaining freedom loses union.’’ Catholici- 
ty failed by excess of union, Protestantism by excess of liberty ; 
neither knew how to hit the exact medium, and to harmonize 
union with liberty, or liberty with union. This delicate point 
is left for the founder of the Church of the Disciples, who com- 
bines in himself all the science and wisdom of the Catholic and 
Protestant worlds, and more too. It is amusing to see a right- 
down hearty egotist, who does not hesitate to set himself up 
against the whole world, and to tell them that he knows more 
than they all put together. Indeed, such a man falls only ‘‘ one 
step” short of the sublime. 

hat Protestantism loses union is no doubt true, but that it 
ever attains to freedom may be denied. Every man who has 
been a Protestant, and has had sense enough to understand his 
position, knows full well that Protestantism is subversive of all 
freedom, individual, social, religious, and moral. Nothing can 
be more galling than the slavery to which Protestantism every- 
where subjects both the mind and the heart of its votaries. 
The day the Protestant becomes a Catholic is the day of his 
emancipation. It is then, and then only, that his fetters are 
knocked off, the collar removed from his neck, and he is per- 
mitted to feel himself a free man. All this, no doubt, is unintel- 
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ligible to our author ; yet it is none the less true on that ac- 
count. But Protestantism has failed ; its friends feel that their 
present position is untenable. What shall they do? Some of 
them are for going back to Rome, others forward to greater 
Individualism. Of the tendency of the former the author 
says :— 


“In individual instances, where our friends and acquaintances 
join the Romish Church, there may be reason either to be glad of 
it or to grieve. If they join the Church of Rome because they need 
its peculiar influence for their own good, if, never having found 
peace in Christ elsewhere, they do find it there, ought we not to 
rejoice in such a result ? Why should we doubt that some minds 
are better fitted to find a personal union with God by the methods of 
the Catholic Church than by any other? But there are other cases, 
for which we may well grieve, in which these methods are accepted 
as substitutes for an interior faith, and a partisan rancor and pros- 
elytizing zeal are the bitter evidences of their wilfulness. In such 
cases the proselyte is made tenfold more a child of hell than before. 
The sense of truth is blunted, the conscience is seared, and the 
inward eye closed against the sight of God and the Saviour.” — 
p. 13. 


The latter class described here, we presume, is intended to 
take in such converts as devote themselves in earnest to the 
propagation of Catholicity, and have no toleration for false and 
heretical systems of doctrine or belief. These must needs 
appear to the author to be animated by ‘‘a partisan rancor and 
proselytizing zeal’’ quite objectionable. But how can the 
Church, if obnoxious to the charges he brings against her, supply 
for any class of persons the most appropriate and successful 
methods of finding ‘‘ personal union with God”? Has not the 
author solemnly assured us that the Church ‘‘ oppresses and 
destroys the individuality of her members,” that she ‘‘ loses 
freedom,” that she wants ‘‘ sincerity and depth of moral life,” 
that in her ‘‘ force and fraud usurp the office of reason,’’ that 
she cheats men ‘‘into an outward conformity,’? and substi- 
tutes ‘outward pomp and power”? for ‘‘inward piety and 
love”? ? How, then, can he say, that some minds ‘‘ need its 
peculiar influence for their own good,” find in it a ‘* peace 
in Christ?’ which they do not find elsewhere, and ‘‘ are better 
fitted to find a personal union with God by [its] methods 
than by any other”’? If his charges are true, the Catholic 
Church is the church of the devil; and are we to hold that a 
portion of mankind need the church of the devil, ‘‘ the syna- 
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gogue of Satan,” as the means of attaining to personal union 
with God? It strikes us as absurd, after having brought such 
serious charges against the Church, to admit that she is or can 
be necessary or useful unto salvation for any body. ‘To our 
old-fashioned way of reasoning, the admission surrenders the 
charges. 

But ‘‘the main tendency toward Romanism [Catholicity ] 
must be regarded as only an eddy in the stream of the Church’s 
progress. Rome has tried its experiment —and failed.” (p. 13.) 
The Protestant churches cannot go back to her. The tendency 
to greater Individualism is natural, has much to excuse it, but 
upon the whole is not to be encouraged. ‘‘ The Churches have 
not been without their useful action.”” ‘* The need of Church 
union, Church action, is rooted in man’s nature.” (p. 18.) 
What, then, shall our Protestants do? They cannot go back ; 
they must not go forward ; and to stand still where they are is 


death. What shall they do? 


* This brings us to the third and last division of our Discourse, 
which is Prospective. The Church as it is to be. What will be 
the elements of the Church of the Future ? 

** We have asserted that our Protestant-Churches cannot go back 
to Romanism, nor forward into Individualism and No-Churchism. 
Nor can they remain where they are, in their present state of 
division and opposition. Sooner or Jater they must come together. 
The Church of the Future must therefore be a comprehensive 
Church, taking into itself as independent but harmonizing elements 
all the tendencies which now appear embodied in separate sects. 
But they cannot unite on any narrow ground, nor upon any com- 
promise or concession of their particular ideas. They must become 
large enough to admit, each its own limitations, each to confess its 
own narrowness, each to own a peculiar excellence in the others 
which may meet and supply its own deficiency. They must under- 
stand the deep meaning of the Apostolic Idea,—‘ Many members, 
one body.’ They must believe in Providence, and if a movement 
comes, bending the minds of men in one direction, as the ripe 
wheat bends before the breeze, they must accept in this movement 
a Providential meaning, instead of rejecting it as a new outbreak 
of heresy. They must be able to distinguish such a movement, 
coming spontaneously and universally, from the effects of human 
wilfulness, brought about by artificial combinations and manceu- 
vres,”” — pp. 19, 20. 


This answer puzzles us. Protestants must, it seems, come 
together ; but in what direction are they to move in order to 
come together ? ‘They must not go backward or forward, for 
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the one would bring them to Rome, and the other would carry 
them into greater Individualism, already too great. Shall they 
move sideways, to the right hand or to the left? But what 
save a yawning gulf is on either side? Nothing remains, but 
to sink lower or to rise higher. But surely they are low enough 
already, and it is difficult to imagine for them, at present, a 
‘‘lower deep.”? But if they are to rise higher, how are they 
to overcome the natural gravitation which keeps them on their 
present level, or must, if not overcome, however high they may 
spring up by a sudden jump, always bring them down to it ? 
It would gratify us much to be enlightened on these points. 

Our readers must bear in mind, that the problem the author 
seeks to solve is not, as they might naturally suppose, the 
problem of salvation. When he tells us Rome has failed and 
Protestantism has also failed, he has no thought of telling us 
that either has proved insufficient as a means of eternal salva- 
tion. Any religion, or none, suffices for the world to come. 
The failure is solely in relation to this life, in reference to our 
proper social organization and comfortable subsistence here. 
The nineteenth century is too enlightened to entertain the old 
doctrines of judgment and hell, or to trouble itself with any 
apprehensions about the future. The atheist Shelley and the 
saintly Fénelon will as a matter of course fare alike. This 
century will never believe that God will reward the saint and 
damn the man of genius or talent, however the latter may 
abuse his gifts. ‘The problem is simply, How to organize man- 
kind so as to secure on the one hand unity, and on the other 
liberty, or, more practically, How to govern men without ever 
restraining them. 

Catholicity, it is said, secured the unity, but lost the free- 
dom ; Protestantism secures the liberty, but loses the unity. 
How to secure the one without losing the other is now the 
question, and a question which, it is assumed, has never yet 
been answered. The author of the Discourse, who appears to 
take it for granted that he contains in himself all the wisdom 
of Catholicity and Protestantism, besides a wisdom surpass- 
ing both, undertakes to answer this question, and answers 
it in what he calls The Church of the Future, that is, a church 
which is not yet, but is to be, and is to have a flexibility, a 
power of contraction and expansion, which will adapt it to all 
the future exigencies of the race. But what is to be the princi- 
ple of this Church of the Future ? It is, as far as we can col- 
lect, that all errors are to be tolerated for the sake of the truths 
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they contain. ‘The world has hitherto gone wrong, made a 
capital mistake ; it has not only sought truth, but it has been 
intolerant of error. It has supposed it desirable to have truth 
without mixture of falsehood, and has therefore sought to ex- 
clude error from its systems, which has necessarily led to the 
exclusion of those wedded to the error. Hence these were not 
left free to follow their own convictions. This capital mistake 
must be corrected. All systems, however erroneous, contain 
each an element of truth, and it is for the sake of that element 
that each is embraced and defended. ‘The true way is to ac- 
cept all systems, whether true or false, each with all its pecu- 
liarities, and it is only in this way that we can expect all men to 
come together ; for ‘‘ they cannot unite on any narrow ground, 
nor upon any compromise or concession of their particular 
ideas.”? ‘The sects ‘‘ must become large enough to admit each 
its own limitations, each to confess its own narrowness, each to 
own a peculiar excellence in the others, which may meet and 
supply its own deficiency.”? It is clear from this that the 
Church of the Future is to accept and retain all systems, true 
or false, which mankind have adopted, and each with all its 
peculiarities. 

But this is possible only on condition that the several sys- 
tems or religions of mankind are only so many particulars un- 
der one and the same universal, and therefore, without giving 
up any thing essential to them, resolvable into a higher unity, 
as all men may be resolved into one man in humanity. But 
this is not the fact. ‘These religions are mutually contradic- 
tory, and it is an essential property of each to exclude all but 
itself. The Protestant denies what the Catholic asserts ; the 
Unitarian asserts the contrary of what is asserted by the Trini- 
tarian. Where is the general doctrine in which the views of 
both parties can be harmonized ? Every religious system is a 
general system, on the plane of the highest conceivable unity, 
and if it is not permitted to exist as a general system, it is not 
permitted to exist at all. How, then, can all exist together, 
each in its essential character, without excluding the others ? 

The sect, it seems, is to recognize its own limitations, con- 
fess its own narrowness, and to become large enough to find an 
excellence in the others to supply its own deficiency. When 
this occurs, will it retain its peculiarities, its *‘ particular ideas,”’ 
its limitations, narrowness, and deficiency? Of course not. 
Then it loses itself in the union of the whole, and you have 
union without variety, —the very objection you bring against 
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Catholicity. Moreover, by what agency or process are your sects 
to become large enough to change their nature, and no longer 
exclude one another, but each embrace the others as its com- 
plement, and this, too, without any compromise or concession ? 
Even suppose the resolution of all into a higher unity to be 
conceivable in itself, how is it to be practically effected, with 
only what each now is and has? Equals from equals, if we 
have not forgotten our arithmetic, give zero for remainder. 

Let it be, again, that each sect has an element of truth, yet, 
inasmuch as it is a sect, it holds this element in a false light, in 
false relations, and therefore combined with falsehood. ‘Truth 
combined with falsehood is truth corrupted, that is, error. The 
characteristic of each sect is, therefore, its peculiar error. ‘To 
gather all, with their distinctive characters, with their peculiar 
or particular ideas, into the Church of the Future, is not to 
found that church on universal truth, but on the agglomerated 
errors of all the world. It would then be founded, not on the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, but on error, 
all error, and nothing but error. Was it the fault of the 
Church ‘as it was ”’ that it professed to build on truth, — pure, 
unmixed, universal truth ?— and is it the merit of the Church 
*¢as it ought to be” that it is to build avowedly on error ? 

But enough. Nobody disputes that mankind never embrace 
systems which are purely and absolutely false, or that every 
system, however erroneous it may be, contains or turns on 
some element of truth, which the true Church must acknowl- 
edge and integrate in her teaching. ‘That Protestantism, for 
instance, is an attempt to realize a truth, a great truth, if you 
will, nobody is silly enough to deny ; but it does not follow 
from this that Protestantism has a truth that Catholicity has 
not. Protestantism may attempt to realize a truth already re- 
alized in the Church, and the reason why it attempts to realize 
it out of the Church may be that it has corrupted it, and 
turned it, by the false relations in which it holds it, into an 
error. Strip the doctrine of its false clothing, it may be true, 
and in the only relations in which it can be true, it may be held 
hy the Church. We know, you assume that the Reformers 
broke away from the Church because they had attained to a 
truth which she would not suffer them to maintain in her com- 
munion ; but it may be that what they called a truth was a 
truth corrupted, and that she forbade them to maintain it in her 
communion, not because she rejected the truth, but because 
she could not tolerate the corruption. If so, Protestantism, 
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instead of proving the defects of Catholicity, proves only the 
ignorance, the error, or the malice of Protestants. The 
Church, notwithstanding the element you find in Protestantism, 
may still have all truth, in its unity and integrity. 

Mr. Clarke assumes that each sect has a special element of 
truth, which it is its mission to realize, and concludes, there- 
fore, that all sects are necessary for the realization of the whole 
truth. Would it not be more correct to say that each sect has 
a special element of truth, which it is its mission to corrupt ? 
Every sect holds what truth it has out of its unity and integrity, 
otherwise it would not be a sect; but truth so held is error, 
truth corrupted. All the sects, then, are necessary, not to 
realize the whole truth, but to corrupt it, and the history of the 
several Christian sects, from the early Ebionites and Gnostics 
down to those of Mr. Clarke and Mr. Parker, shows that they 
have successively attacked and corrupted every article in the 
Symbol from the In Patrem Omnipotentem to the Vitam eter- 
nam, and developed every possible form of error. 

Taking his view of the mission of the sects, Mr. Clarke sup- 
poses, that, in order to get the whole truth, it is necessary to 
collect from each its special element of truth ; for he denies 
the existence of any church which embraces the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But the idea of making 
up the true religion from the aggregate of false or erroneous 
religions strikes us as worthy only of the enlightened men and 
women of the nineteenth century. The true religion must have 
existed in its unity and integrity before it could have existed in 
a divided state; for truth is older than error, unless the uni- 
verse originated in falsehood. But supposing it were true that 
it exists now only in fragments, scattered hither and thither 
through all the various sects and parties which divide mankind, 
where is the diligent Isis to go forth on her painful search, to 
collect these disjected members of the torn body of Osiris, and 
to mould them anew into a complete, harmonious, living, and 
prolific whole ? What mortal man who has not already the 
whole truth is able to do it ? And who, if he could succeed in 
collecting all the fragments, bas the plastic power to reunite 
them, and endow the restored body with life and fecundity ? 

The error is not in supposing that the various sects revolve 
each around a special view of truth, but in supposing that truth 
is divided out among them, and that it nowhere exists in its 
unity and integrity, as a living whole. The search, if necessary, 
would be unsuccessful, — for poor Isis did not succeed, and the 
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moral of the fable should not be unheeded. ‘Truth, once torn 
and dissevered, can never be recovered or restored, save by 
the God of truth himself. But the truth has never been so torn 
and dispersed. We challenge Mr. Clarke or any one else to 
name, himself being judge, a single truth or excellence in a sect, 
which we cannot show him integrated in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church, and harmonized with all else 
that he will concede to be true or excellent. The problem 
which tortures him, and which no man, nor all men together, 
can solve, namely, How to reconcile association with individu- 
ality, the unity of the body with the freedom of the members, 
faith with reason, authority with freedom, is solved in our 
Church, as is proved by the learned and philosophical Father 
Taparelli, in the article which immediately succeeds this in the 
present number of our Review, and is no problem for us. If 
we, as Catholics, do not trouble our heads with such problems, 
if we do not appear to set any very high value on the truth or 
excellence supposed to be possessed by the world without, it 
is not because we are so stupid as not to be aware of them, 
nor because we are too narrow-minded and bigoted to acknowl- 
edge truth and excellence, wherever we find them ; but because 
Almighty God has himself solved the problems for us, and be- 
cause we know that whatever truth or excellence there may be 
without, it can be at best but a pale reflection of that within, —a 
feeble copy of the rich and glowing originals in our possession. 
These poor Protestants, who think themselves so mighty 
wise, these founders of new churches, who fancy that they have 
surpassed in knowledge all the world, because they have learned 
a few things they did not know in their own infancy, would 
find, if they were able to understand, that we commence, in the 
Catechism, the instruction of our children at a point far in ad- 
vance of the most advanced post they, with all their progress, 
have yet attained to. Our very children would compassionate 
their ignorance, could they but comprehend it. Even the old 
pagan philosophers would look down upon them with pity or 
contempt. Poor men! they have fallen so far below the ordi- 
nary Christian understanding, that they cannot comprehend the 
simplest Christian instructions ; and are raving, and tearing, 
and foaming, and sweating, and exhausting themselves in vain 
to find out what they may read in the first two questions and 
answers in the child’s Catechism, and to found what God him- 
self founded ages ago, which still exists, and will exist till time 
isno more. Simple souls! do they suppose we are such fools 
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as not to know all they tell us, — that we need to be taught what 
lies on the mere surface of things ? Ah! if they could but for 
one moment conceive how ridiculous they appear in their pre- 
tensions, to men who have been taught by a Master, they 
would not know where to hide themselves. 


Art. IV. — Influence of Catholic Prayer on Civilization. 
A Dissertation delivered before the Academy D1 RELIGIONE 
Catrotica at Rome, by Fatuer Louis Tapare.ui 
dD’ AzEGLIO, of the Society of Jesus, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the Royal College of Palermo. ‘Translated from the 
original Italian expressly for this Review, from the Roman 
Journal Annali delle Scienze Religiose, edited by Professor 
Arrighi. 


[We have been so well pleased with the following Dissertation on the 
Influence of Catholic Prayer on Civilization, by the well-known Father 
Taparelli, that we translate and present it entire to our readers, sure that 
they will prize it far above any thing which we can offer them of our own. 
It is an essay which, if studied, will be found to be especially adapted to 
our times and country, —to teach the truths which we need now more 
than ever, and to correct the folly and madness of those who are seeking 
to advance civilization and to elevate the laboring classes by methods 
which leave out religion, and place reliance on humanity alone. The 
author is justly distinguished for eminent abilities, solid learning, and 
genuine philosophical attainments. He is evidently a man of keen in- 
sight, and of deep and earnest thought, who has studied in the best hu- 
man schools, and, what is far better, at the foot of the crucifix, and prac- 
tised the prayer of which he treats. He is a philosopher and a sincere 
and devoted Catholic, — knows his age and loves his religion. His Dis- 
sertation is one of the ablest that we have ever read ; and it is refreshing, 
in these days of sciolists and shallow pretenders, when so many write 
and so few think, so many read and so few meditate, to meet with a pro- 
duction which bears at once the marks of mature intellect, of genuine 
science, and unaffected piety. In afew words, and apparently without 
intending it, it refutes and utterly explodes all the systems of the Econ- 
omists, Communists, and Associationists, — the gods of this godless age ; 
and renders ridiculous the loud shout of Liperty, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, 
in a merely humanitarian sense, which just now comes upon our ears with 
deafening force, from almost every land. We beg our Catholic friends to 
read it, and cling still firmer to their religion ; we beg our Protestant friends 
to read and understand it, and learn, before it is too late, to regret that 
Church which their fathers in their pride and madness rejected. It opens 
rich veins of thought, suggests trains of reflection, presents striking and 
original views, valuable at all times, but especially so now, when men 
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are so generally disposed to reverse the admonition of our Saviour, ‘‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things shall be 
' added unto you,”’ and to lay down the rule, ‘‘ Seek first all these things, 
and the kingdom of God and his justice shall be added unto you,’’ — or if 
not, it is just as well.] 


I. 


WHEN, in a divine institution even apparently remote from 
human affairs, we find certain bearings and proportions to hu- 
man objects in what they have naturally worthy of praise, so 
that God appears to coOperate in a measure with man, it is 
right that such connection be made manifest ; not, indeed, as 
some, perhaps, think, for the sake of begging the applause of 
those who are called philanthropists, but rather for the sake of 
adducing new instances to illustrate the infinite wisdom of the 
Divine Institutor. For his wisdom excites our admiration more 
strikingly when we behold the vivifying rays which diverge from 
it as a centre, conveying sudden light and warmth into far dis- 
tant regions, where their influence was not even suspected. 
Now, though I am not bold enough to assert that the influence 
of Catholic prayer on civilization has not been remarked by 
minds accustomed to reflection, I can safely say that many 
blind unbelievers and many well-inclined Catholics fail to un- 
derstand the immense control exerted over the universal well- 
being of society by the institution I have proposed to examine. 
The Catholic, full of faith and desirous of insuring a blissful 
immortality, will aim all but exclusively at this in prayer, scarce- 
ly deeming worthy of notice any of its temporal advantages, in 
comparison with its spiritual efficacy. Infidels, on the other 
hand, whether they look upon prayer as a superstitious weak- 
ness of good souls who have more piety than wit, or, out of 
condescension, as an affair of the heart between man and God, 
will surely be far from believing that the exercise of Catholic 
prayer has any thing to do with the great object they declaim 
of so frequently, — the general happiness of nations. If, 
therefore, I can prove that there is so close a relationship be- 
tween social amelioration and prayer, as used by Catholics, as 
to show prayer in the light of one of the most efficient means 
instituted for that end by the Creator, besides having the satis- 
faction of breathing a new hymn to the wisdom of the Founder 
of Christianity, I may hope to do some good to virtuous Cath- 
olics by pointing out new reasons why they should pray, drawn 
from the present state of society ; and to unbelievers by recon- 
ciling them intellectually, at least, to what they call idle mysti- 
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cism. Accordingly, I assert the following proposition : — 
Catholic prayer, apparently only designed to obtain graces 
from heaven, is one of the most active causes of civilization 
and social welfare. 

It is easy to perceive what grateful admiration a convincing 
proof of such an assertion is calculated to excite of the Divine 
Wisdom which established and governs the Church. For is it 
not a wonderful thing, that a man apparently plain and simple, 
gathering around him in a remote part of Palestine twelve un- 
lettered fishermen, prompting them with a prayer to God as 
our Father, and teaching them to commemorate his death by 
breaking a mystical bread, should have cast the germ, which, by 
its miraculous fecundity, has been a powerful, though not the 
only, cause of the great change effected in the pagan world by 
Christian civilization ? Who could refrain from an expression 
of thankfulness and admiration at such a sight ; — admiration of 
Him, who, discerning in an instrumentality, which the world 
would deem utterly unequal to the task, a hidden force, great in 
its power, though slow in its action, applied it to produce in re- 
mote centuries effects far more imposing than its apparent effica- 
cy, — thankfulness to Him, who, directing us to seek first of all 
things the kingdom of God, prepared for us at the same time, as 
an addition, the greatest of temporal goods, civil perfection ? 

‘¢ The study of the history of the Catholic Church in her re- 
lations to civilization,’ says Balmes, ‘‘ leaves much to be de- 
sired, as it has not yet been made the object of those wonder- 
ful compilations which have thrown so much light upon it in a 
dogmatical and critical point of view.””* Now, in order to sup- 
ply such an omission, it is necessary to consider attentively 
every part of this wonderful institution of the Almighty, and 
to investigate, one by one, the evidences of its force, and its 
results. Studied with such minute inspection, the anatomy of 
the human body has become, as it has been beautifully express- 
ed, a hymn to the Creator ; but that hymn would rise far more 
sublime and harmonious from the anatomical analysis of the 
social system of the most noble and perfect of societies, society 
divinely organized. 

Let us, then, endeavour to establish the proposition by proof. 
Could I hope to be equal to the grandeur of my subject, I 
might consider myself as making an ample return for the con- 
descension to which I am indebted for the honor of being en- 


* El Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo. Barcelona. 1842. 
Tom. I. p. 203. 
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rolled as a member of your illustrious Academy. But as every 
divine institution, by participating of infinitude, goes far beyond 
the limited capacity of man, and much more the humble abili- 
ties of him who addresses you, I may hope at least, by my good- 
will and sincere effort, to show you my gratitude for an honor 
unmerited on my part, although I do possess its most essential 
requisite, that of being a devoted CaTHotic. 

The starting-point from which we can fairly move will be the 
consideration of a well-known truth, that lends my proposition 
a first and wide demonstration. ‘* Ancient civilization, in most 
instances, was called to life on the threshold of the temple, by 
the voice of the priest, under the inspiration of sacred hymns.”’ 
This truth, as Cantu justly observes, is clearly indicated even 
by the names of cities of the remotest antiquity. Heliopolis, 
Diospolis, Hermopolis, Apollonopolis, and other names of the 
kind, recall to our minds a sanctuary around which was built a 
large city. And this argument, taken from the ancients, is 
strengthened by modern usage. For do we not frequently hear 
among ourselves the name of a saint applied to a borough or a 
town built around his church? In the New World, where the 
true religion, almost of herself, first really fulfilled what had 
been fabulously attributed to Orpheus, every reduction arose 
with a sacred name, to the sound of canticles, breathed by him 
whom the Indian addressed (opportunely for our argument) as 
the Father of the prayer, who in reality inaugurates association 
at its commencement by bringing all together for morning and 
evening prayer.* 

I am well aware that an argument of this kind will seem 
weak in my favor, precisely on account of its generality. For 
if all religions produced these effects, what force can a similar 
fact have in support of Catholic prayer, of which alone it was 
intended to discourse? But if we pause for a moment to reflect 
that every negation (short of nothing) necessarily involves a 
positive element, and consequently every false religion involves 
some element of truth, it will be understood that if Pagan civ- 
ilization was occasioned by some remnant of the ancient patri- 
archal maxims, or even only by those natural ideas of God which 
Tertullian calls the testimony of the soul naturally Christian, 
these facts also may be adduced as proof of our assertion, pro- 
vided we can show that the civilizing power of the ancient hiero- 
phants was derived, not from falsehoods superadded, but from 
inherited truths. ‘This, as you perceive, might be easily proved ; 


* See the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 
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but it is scarcely worth while to undertake it, as the abundance 
of the proofs obliges me rather to condense than to enlarge them. 

Let us, then, exclude every common attribute, defining clearly 
what we mean when we speak of Catholic prayer. Considered 
in its general import, it embraces every elevation of the mind 
to God, excited by faith, animated by charity, aided by the 
Sacrifice and the Sacraments, guided by the authority of the 
Church, and directed chiefly to the end of supernatural eter- 
nal happiness, by means of good works. ‘This is, in a few 
words, the notion of Catholic prayer. When it forms a habit 
in the heart of the faithful, this habit may be called the spirit of 
prayer. ‘The infidel does not pray ; the unbeliever prays, but 
to obtain those goods towards which nature attracts him, and 
he prays for them in favor of himself and his friend with energy 
proportionate to his individual conviction of the existence of a 
God who governs the world, and of the benevolence of that 
God towards those who address him. The heretic also prays 
through his Catholic remembrances ; but if his heterodoxy be 
called to mind, he rejects the Catholic prayer, and is rejected 
by it, on account of his protesting against the ancient faith. 
His prayer, therefore, inasmuch as tt is heterodox, rises from 
the division of intellects, as schismatical prayer from the divis- 
ion of affections. And as these, by departing from Catholic 
unity, necessarily lose both the firmness of belief and the bond of 
charity, their prayer, if they should pray, will be weak and un- 
settled in the mind, will be narrow and irritable in the affections. 

There is a vast difference, therefore, between the Catholic 


_ prayer, and every other suggested by unfaithfulness or by error. 


Truth, certainty, love, are principles of activity ; external 
rites and presiding authority are principles of unity ; eternal life, 
to which Catholic prayer chiefly aspires, is a principle of gen- 
erosity, and of entire sacrifice of paltry worldly interest. As 
every other religious association is either altogether or in a 
great measure deprived of these elements, it is evident that they 
must be deprived also of all the happy effects that accrue to 
society from the spirit of prayer, exclusively proper to the 
Catholic Church. 

To have a just notion, however, of this influence, it must be 
borne in mind that two conditions are thereto required, — condi- 
tions indispensable in every social organization, — where it is not 
sufficient that the means of attaining a given object be excellent 
in themselves, but, moreover, must be such as the will of people 
consents to make use of. What good can come from a physi- 
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cian’s prescribing the most powerful remedy, if I am unable to 
purchase it, or will not swallow it? ‘* The best laws,” says a 
beastly and filthy, but in practical matters a keen-sighted English 
lawyer (Jeremy Bentham), ‘‘the best laws are those that, 
without need of watching, sanctioning, or insisting, execute 
themselves, so to speak, by themselves.” If Catholic prayer 
is to be called a proper means to civilize people, we must con- 
sider it, not only as efficacious, but as attractive. 

Here, then, are the terms to which my proposition is limited 
by the foregoing observations. I maintain that the Author and 
Finisher of faith, wishing to complete through the supernatural 
order the natural perfection of man, which attains its fulness in 
perfectly civilized society, gave to Christian society in the 
prayer which he taught a means of civilization endowed with 
such attractiveness that it will never fall into disuse, a means 
endowed with such efficacy, that, when used, it cannot fail in 
perfectly compassing its object. Let us begin by demonstrat- 
ing the first attribute. 


IT. 


Ir was remarked by a sophist (Rousseau) against his fellow- 
sophists, that all their moral teachings, devoid of feeling, and 
of efficacious sanction, leave man inert and dead; whereas 
the great art of legislation consists, according to Say, not in 
willing the effect, but in effecting the will. For this end, as 
every one sees, it is necessary to attach to the act prescribed a 
ready and obvious advantage to the agent. A command thus 
given urges each individual to work with greater assiduity in 
seconding the secret intention of the legislator towards the 
common good, in proportion to the intensity of the individual’s 
desire of the private advantage hoped for, without need of com- 
mands and sanctions. If, then, the Divine Legislator wished to 
obtain the highest state of civilization in Catholic society, he 
could not contrive a wiser arrangement than that of attaching 
all advantages to be hoped by individuals to the use of a means 
eminently calculated to promote general civilization. Now the 
hope of the Christian, of course, is in prayer. Though all 
other graces should fail, this will never be denied him ; though 
he should enjoy the possession of all goods, without this they 
would all dwindle away. Such is the belief of the Catholic. 
Widely different in this respect from the haughty Stoic, who 
hopes for the sublimity of virtue from self; from the grovelling 
Epicurean, who asks nothing from his idle deity ; from the fa- 
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talist, for whom destiny is unchangeable ; from the presumptuous 
Lutheran, who thinks, that, provided he believe, he holds all 
good within his grasp; and from all other enemies of human 
liberty or divine grace. ‘The Catholic, so long as he remains un- 
shaken in his belief that prayer is necessary to eternal salvation, 
and always a most useful, if not an absolutely certain, means 
towards temporal good, will ever be induced to pray; the 
Catholic, I say, will ever be induced to pray, whether he think 
of heaven or be stimulated by temporal want. Behold, then, 
my friends, a first and distinguishing feature of the Catholic 
amongst all generations of men! He is a man who feels a 
perpetual need of prayer, because by himself he can do noth- 
ing, because from God he hopes every thing. He is, moreover, 
comforted in this by the light in which faith presents to him his 
God, whom in charity he embraces. An ingenious Catholic 
writer made the remark, that the Catholic religion alone knew 
how to say to God, ‘* My Father’’ ;* and this, in fact, is the 
character of Catholic prayer, as is shown by the commence- 
ment of that most perfect formulary of prayer, the Pater Noster, 
and explained by the Apostle, where he says that God infused 
into us the spirit of his Son, crying in our heart, bba, Father ! 
Nor did he make himself only our Father, but elevated in such 
a manner the spiritual love and intimate confidence of the soul, 
that she dared even (comforted by the language of the Canticles 
and of the Apocalypse) to address him as her Spouse. f 

What other religion ever dreamed of so intimate a consort- 
ship as that which is found amongst us, real, perpetual, and 
universal ? Is it to be seen in the intercourse of pagan divinities 
with the fabulous heroes ? But that was exclusive to a few, — 
Pauci quos equus amavit Jupiter. In the pantheistic union 
between man and God? But that unity destroys prayer ; for 
it is ridiculous to make God pray to himself. Remove those 
fables, and then find, if you can, in all heathendom, the senti- 
ment of friendship, of tenderness towards God. Such an attri- 
bute is peculiar to that spirit of grace and prayer promised to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem,{ who learn therefrom the inimitable 
language of the children of God,§ the sound of which, so new, 


* De Maistre, Soirées, Tom. II. 

+ ‘‘Soror mea sponsa.’’ — Cantic, Canticor. ‘* Ad ceenam nuptiarum 
agni vocati sunt.’? — Apoc. 

{ “ Effundam super habitatores Jerusalem spiritum gratie et precum.”’ 
— Zach. 

§ ‘‘ Dedit potestatem filios Dei fieri.’” — Joan. i. 
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so incomprehensible to nature, forced the Catholic mind to 
create a new word to express its sweetness, — calling it the 
unction of fervid piety.* Let the Catholic read any book of 
prayer; if he have a heart, and an eye that is accustomed to 
it, he will discover at once by what spirit it was dictated. If 
there is unction in it, it came from a Catholic hand ; if it is want- 
ing in unction, —let the words be eloquent, the thoughts sub- 
lime, the sentiments touching, if you will, — the spirit of prayer 
breathes not there, it is the production of a foreign pen. 

Faith, therefore, affection, necessity, or, in other words, the 
mind, the will, the moral and material sense, all invite the 
Christian to pray unto God, whom he believes to be an ever- 
watchful Protector and a most Joving Father. 'T'o which if you 
add the repeated commands of God and the Church, the fre- 
quency of private and social example, the invitations repeated 
to his eye by the pomp of sacred functions, to his ear by the 
tolling of the bell and the pealing of the organ, the various ap- 
plication of mystic rites to the most solemn moments of our 
mortal career, —our birth, our youth, our maturer years, our 
decline and departure, — you will perceive that the prayer of 
the Catholic not only becomes natural and spontaneous, but is 
likewise rendered continuous, in accordance with the injunction 
of its Divine Author to pray always, and never fail. This 
continuily of mental elevation to God, by its being a distinction 
of the Catholic, will give all the more weight to what we shall 
say concerning the civilizing efficacy of his prayer. For how 
much greater the effect of a powerfully efficient means, when its 
application is continued without ceasing !— more especially as 
this continuity is not an effort of fancy or determination, but a 
spontaneous consequence of the dogma which shows him God 
present in all places and active in every creature, and of that 
affection which everywhere embraces in God a Friend and a 
Father. Hence those sweet sentiments which pervade Catho- 
lic prayer, and that sublimity and those endearments in the 
symbols and expressions which accompany the rapturous trans- 
ports of gifted souls, which nature cannot understand, and im- 
piety derides. Does not such derision prove, better than has 
been or may be done by me, how different from every other 
prayer is the Catholic prayer, considered in this first aspect 
of the suavity wherewith it is accompanied? Yes, the Catho- 
lic is a man of prayer, as his temple is a house of prayer, — 


* “ Unetio ejus docet nos.” 
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Domus orationis vocabitur. Go forth from Catholic cities, 
and you will find a crowd at the theatre, at the exchange, in 
parliament, in the saloon of amusement, and in the hall of 
business ; but the temple is empty and closed, except on 
festive days and solemn occasions. The Catholic prays 
always ; he has even formed of prayer a peculiar state, a pro- 
fession. ‘There are entire communities whose business it is — 
to pray. ‘The unbeliever, the heretic, scoffs at them. So 
much the better. He thereby declares that his prayer is an- 
other thing from ours, for he is unable to comprehend our assi- 
duity in prayer. 

I have, then, unless I deceive myself, adduced more than 
was necessary to complete the first part of my task ; having 
satisfactorily proved, that, if prayer be a means of civilization, 
the Catholic is perennially in the act of cultivating civil perfec- 
tion, even without adverting to the fact, while he thinks of his 
dearest interests. If he begs of God his kingdom, if he im- 
plores peace for himself, life for his beloved ones, help and 
protection, relief from adversity, escape from danger, recovery 
from sickness (and who by similar afflictions is not continually 
urged to pray ?), he is impelled to toil in secret at the great 
edifice of civil perfection, to weave without beholding it the 
great texture designed by Providence upon the woof of so- 
ciety. 


III. 


But is the Catholic prayer really a means of civilization, and 
a means more efficacious than that prayer wherewith natural 
piety may inspire the infidel, or Christian reminiscences the 
heretic and the schismatic? The affirmative is the true an- 
swer. Because the proprieties which belong to it first prepare 
in the individuals a material fit for society, then unite them in 
the most perfect form of civilized society. The influence of 
prayer in civilizing individuals ; the influence of prayer in 
civilizing society ;—— these are two points that must be made 
clear, bearing constantly in mind what is meant by Catholic 
prayer and by civilization. Let us begin with the individuals. 

If there be a difficult undertaking in society, it is this first 
work of preparation, by which individuals, like the materials of 
Solomon’s temple, are disposed to fit and join each other 
with ease, without need of strokes or the noise of hammers. 
The numerous causes of this difficulty are serious and evident. 
On the one hand, the perfection of individuals depends in a 
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great measure upon social vigilance. And this depends upon 
the perfection of society ; for, in an imperfect state of society, 
such vigilance will be weak, as during the Middle Ages, or 
superfluous and oppressive, as in many societies, ancient and 
modern. On the other hand, it is difficult for a society to be 
perfect which is composed of imperfect individuals ; whence 
the legal saying, that a perfect law is ill suited to a rude people. 

Nature, guided by Infinite Wisdom, has met this difficulty in 
domestic society, which she herself arranged, by leaving to 
each of the consorts mutual freedom of choice, and the right 
and duty of education. By free election each of the consorts 
helps to assimilate the first two individuals. By education both 
predispose to harmonious cohabitation the rising individuals, 
fit and ready, at that age, to accustom themselves to its forms. 
But are these domestic forms proper to public association ? 
If there be not additional elements of unity, it is easy to under- 
stand that every head of a family will inculcate peculiar ideas, 
peculiar interests, peculiar objects. Would you destroy these ? 
Then will you destroy the family, or of a certainty its liberty 
and welfare. 

Moreover, by what means can society without tyranny lord 
it over ideas, interests, objects ? In virtue of what authority 
will society bind the mind and the heart ? Religion, — Religion 
alone is able to prepare them for reciprocal attraction by the 
affinity of moral doctrine grounded upon the authority of her 
infallible teachings.* 

Let us now examine how she undertakes the task, and car- 
ries it out. The first difficulty towards ripening the rude for 
social improvement is, doubtless, the incapacity of the vulgar 
mind for rational discourse ; an incapacity so well known, that 
the sages of old, giving it up in despair, closed the gates of the 
temple against vulgarity, retiring behind the curtain of arcane 
obscurity with a few chosen proselytes. And modern sophists, 
after having essayed to spread philosophy among the crowd by 
teaching them to read and write, either, with Voltaire, pettishly 
give up the beggarly rabblet to the Church, or continue to 
grumble that the bumpkins are unfit for subtile reasoning, in 


* Michelet, in his infamous book, Du Prétre, de la Femme, &c., has 
lately rendered, without knowing it, a clear testimony to the force of re- 
ligion on individuals and on the family, where he accuses the priest of 
dividing the infidel husband from his wife and children. Vide Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Tom. IX. pp. 337 et seq., February, 1845. 

t *‘ Les gredins.”’ - 
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spite of cheap publications and knowledge-made-easy. Still, 
these gentlemen would be satisfied with instructing the lower 
classes in the material sciences, and the forms of common 
decency ; and could they only render them able operatives, 
responsible tradesmen, industrious and capable agriculturists, 
they would hail the rabble as blessed, and call it a philoso- 
her.* 

: But let the Church come forward and inspire the Catholic 
with the prayer of faith ; what will be her first suggestion, and 
its earliest fruit ? Every body knows that the root of the spirit 
of prayer is embosomed in meditation ; he who does not medi- 
tate will pray with his lips, but not with his heart.t In fact, 
for the Catholic, to teach prayer and to teach meditation are 
words that mean nearly one and the same thing. Now where 
is the difference between meditating and philosophizing ? To 
ponder the truth and certainty of principles, to develop accu- 
rately each of their consequences, to measure their practical ap- 
plication, —this is what the Catholic means by meditation. To 
this inward process the Church invites us, when she invites us 
to prayer, proportioning the means to every capacity. T'o the 
rude and unripe she gives the Rosary, or the Way of the 
Cross, to the instructed the sublime aspirations of the Psalms, 
or the Itinerary of Bonaventure, Anselm, and Bellarmin. The 
lessons are different, but the mastery is common to all. All 
must meditate, because all must pray. Let an experienced 
director be put at their side to guide them, and you will see 
how the faithful testimony declaring the words of heaven will 
give light and understanding to little ones. { O, how different 
is this wise system of tuition in the Church, by whom a master 
of spirit, a guide, is prepared for every simple person, from 
that Biblical school which, thrusting into his hands a mute and 
obscure text, says to the poor creature, ‘‘ Go, read, and un- 
riddle it for yourself’?! Why is it that they do not follow the 
same practice in their universities ? Why not place upon the 
chair an open volume in place of the professor, and bid the 
scholars to read ? 

The Church, therefore, the true educator of the people, in 
order to teach prayer, teaches how to meditate, and teaching 


* «* Beatum dixerunt populum cui hee sunt.” 

+ ‘‘ Labiis me honorat: cor autem longe est.”’ 

t ‘* Declaratio sermonum tuorum illuminat et intellectum dat parvulis.”’ 
— Ps. exviii. ‘‘ Testimonium Domini fidele, sapientiam prestans parvu- 
lis.”? — Ps, xviii. 
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meditation teaches the people to philosophize, perfecting their 
natural logic by a perpetual application of the sublimest truths, 
facilitated by the living voice of a master of spirit, that is to 
say, of spiritual philosophy. Is there to be found elsewhere, 
let me ask, a school of logic so well adapted to the multitude, 
so well applied to each one, so universally frequented ? * 

But this logic, thus perfected by continual use, is no more 
than an instrument ; an instrument indifferent in itself to form a 
philosopher or a sophist. What is required in the former in 
contradistinction from the latter ? It is easily stated. ‘True, cer- 
tain, and sound principles, with a sincere love of truth to render 
them prolific in legitimate deductions. He who reasons without 
sound principles builds in the air ; he who reasons from true 
principles, without sincere love of truth, sees crooked and gets 
lost. If, then, the Church is to form of the faithful a true 
philosopher by prayer, it is requisite that prayer, besides the 
instrument of ratiocination, provide him with certified and un- 
shaken truth, and sincerity in the love of research. 

Well, these two requisites likewise are precisely the natural 
results of the spirit of prayer in the Catholic Church. Regard 
it first in reference to its end. The prayer of the Catholic 
aspires essentially to the kingdom of God, and to the order of 
justice through which it is obtained.t Vastly different therein 
from the faithless idolater and from the carnal Jew, the Cath- 
olic is well aware that no temporal good can be prayed for with 
propriety, if it be foreign to his final end ;{ whence, his first 
glance, when he goes to prayer, is towards his Father who is 
in heaven, of whom he asks his kingdom, a kingdom of happi- 
ness in heaven, a kingdom of order on earth. ‘This petition 
is essentially coupled with notions of the most sublime meta- 
physical truths and natural ethical maxims. For He to whom 
those that pray address themselves is the universal Creator, 
Preserver, and Provider; were he not such, they would not 
pray to him. ‘The occasion of prayer is the conflict between 


* ‘* Solo desde el Cristianismo se encuentran, por decirlo asi, catedras 
de la mas sublime filosofia, abiertas 4 todos, en todos lugares, para todas 
las clases del pueblo.’’ — Balmes, E/ Protestantismo, etc., p. 222. ‘* Only 
since the introduction of Christianity are there to be found, so to speak, 
chairs of the sublimest philosophy, accessible to all, in every place, for 
every class of people.’? But which is the hour of study for those who go 
to this school, if not that of meditation ? 

+ ‘* Querite primum regnum Dei et justitiam ejus.”’ 

{ “ Non petitur in nomine Salvatoris, quod petitur contra rationem sa- 
lutis.”” — St. Augustin. 
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the terrible dualism of good and evil, moral and physical, 
which continually reminds them of the first parents’ fall, — that 
first source of sin, misery, and the weakness of their own pow- 
ers, — and of the mercy of God the Restorer, the grace where- 
with he comforts them, the necessity of their codperation, and 
of that final reward which, crowning their victories, will justify 
in full the ways of Providence. ‘The existence and retributive 
justice of God the Creator, immortality, the liberty of man, his 
sin, his punishment, his restoration, his feebleness, his eleva- 
tion through grace, —are not these, in brief terms, the main 
dogmata of Catholic metaphysics and ethics ? 

And these sublime doctrines are not, for the faithful who 
prays, vague and confused opinions. ‘The authority which 
teaches them is for him so weighty as to exclude all doubt ; the 
manner in which such truths are presented is extremely posi- 
tive and precise ; and as in his conscience it would be a crime 
to yield even to momentary hesitation in regard to these doc- 
trines, in like manner it would be a crime to introduce amongst 
them the slightest variation. 

I know well that a certain species of independent philosophic 
genius, little favorable to Catholic docility, would here raise 
the objection, that precisely on this account the Catholic can 
never be a philosopher, because he defers to authority, and 
does not draw from reason. But as I am not called upon, lest 
I stray from my purpose, to prove the extreme reasonableness 
even of simple believers on account of the authority upon which 
they lean and the natural evidence of many of the dogmas 
in which they believe, I will merely remark, that the objec- 
tion does not affect my argument. For I have not undertaken 
to demonstrate that every Christian who prays is a subtile on- 
tologist, but merely that with prayer is infused the true philo- 
sophico-social spirit, of which popular minds are capable. Now 
this spirit does not exact a return in all things, and at all times, 
to the first causes, by the way of rational evidence, which in the 
usages of social life is but rarely in demand. The philosophi- 
cal spirit chiefly necessary for the advancement of civilization 
is that reflective and discursive wisdom which, resting princi- 
pally on the real order of things, follows out correctly and with 
intimate conviction its practical consequences ; that, in short, 
which the knowledge of olden times first styled philosophy ; 
which, entirely in the dark as to oxygen, hydrogen, sublimate, 
steam-engines, phenomena, noumena, differentiation, and inte- 
gration, was satisfied to look out for the true welfare of man 
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and the shortest way to get at it. ‘T’o which philosophy if the 
Church add with prayer the habit of reasoning with correctness, 
and undoubted truths to reason upon, nothing will remain to be 
added by her save a sincere love of what is true. 

Now is not this, respected Gentlemen, precisely one of the 
principal effects, if not the chief effect, of Catholic prayer in the 
order of this present life ? Undoubtedly the human mind has a 
natural avidity for truth: Quid enim fortius desiderat anima 
humana quam veritatem ? (St. Augustin.) But it is frequently 
withheld from embracing it in its entireness by hearing the true 
demand a sacrifice of the agreeable. ‘The affections, rising in 
rebellion at such a demand, throw a mist around the intellect, 
and then induce it, even though furnished with the soundest prin- 
ciples, to dissemble the consequences, to doubt them, to deny 
them. If, therefore, Catholic prayer tends essentially to mod- 
erate the affections, it must be looked upon plainly as the restorer 
of the love of truth, and consequently of correct judgment. 

Now is there a Catholic to be found who does not know 
that moderation of our affections is a necessary principle, 
as well as a spontaneous consequence, of prayer? In what 
else do Catholics make the remote preparation for prayer con- 
sist, save in this tranquillity of the mind relieved from worldly 
cares, violent passions, and the distraction of business ? Does 
not the Apostle insinuate to the faithful to renounce perpetually 
or for a time the use of natural rights, and the bonds of legiti- 
mate affection,* precisely that they may be able to pray 2? Does 
it not pass current as an axiom, that ‘‘ an agitated heart is unfit 
for meditation” ? 

But if the tyranny of passion leave no peace of mind to the 
faithful, what is his first object, while he stil] makes an effort to 
pray, if not to get the mastery over it, and calm the fury of the 
storm? Agitated by his passions, the infidel prays, but only 
that they may be glutted ; the Stoic, if stimulated by them, 
only grows torpid, but does not pray ; the unbeliever writhes 
in his sufferings, but, expecting nothing of Heaven, he does not 
pray. When the war of the passions gathers thickest upon 
him, it is then the Catholic prays with greatest fervor ; but he 
prays to resist them, and praying he does in fact resist them. + 
And who has not experienced a thousand times van sudden 











_ Aa anion ut vacetis orationi Qui sine uxore est cogitat 
quomodo placeat Deo.’? — 1 Cor 

t ‘* Ne nos inducas in tentationem.”” ‘* Faciet etiam cum tentatione pro- 
ventum ut possitis sustinere.”’ 
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serenity pervades the soul, on breathing merely the invocation, 
*¢ Save us, O Lord, we perish”? * If the brief delay of the 
recitation of the alphabet seemed to the pagan philosopher a 
remedy against anger, what must we say of the divine medicine 
prepared for the faithful by Christian philosophy in prayer, 
which not only retards the burst of passion, but softens it down by 
the return of love, and dispels it by the light of meditated truth ? 

In all this, as you observe, I have prescinded hitherto 
from Christian prayer the supernatural graces by which it is 
always accompanied ; but would it be just, while speaking 
amongst Catholics, to keep the two asunder? Add, then, 
these graces to what has been said, call them to the aid of 
the mind in meditation, and you will behold what a dazzling 
effulgence they throw around it ; add them to those truths 
in which it believes, and see with what firmness it adheres 
to them ; add them to the heart that is engaged in conflict, 
and you will be astonished at the ease with which it can over- 
come itself. What wonder, respected Academicians, that, 
when educated by a tuition so well suited to nature, and so 
powerful through grace, numerous gifted souls, even though 
humble and illiterate, should look deeply (the facts are well 
known) into the mysteries of eternal life ? — that the adherence 
of the Catholic to truth should be such as to lead him to seal it 
cheerfully in his blood ?—that the serenity, the equanimity, 
the loveliness, of his spirit should be such as to impress upon 
the rude mould of a rustic, or a herdsman, a perfect image of 
whatever is true and beautiful in unaffected candor and dignified 
courtesy, — not such courtesy as teaches which hand is to be 
raised to the hat, or what posture is graceful in making a bow, 
nor yet the polished forms of a delicate compliment, but that 
decency and composure which consist in civility free from all 
exaggeration, and flowing spontaneously from a well-attempered 
and peaceful interior ? 

Should you desire a practical demonstration of the reflec- 
tions I have proposed in theory, allow me to ask you, Which 
is in our day the most frequented school, the most reputed 
mastership of the interior life? None amongst you would 
hesitate for a moment to reply, ‘* The Spiritual Exercises.” 
This great means, prescribed by numerous enactments of prel- 
ates, princes, masters, directors, and missionaries, now as a 
preparation for Holy Orders, now as a regression from a career 





* ‘* Salva nos, perimus...... Imperavit vento et mari, et facta est 
tranquillitas magna.”’ 
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of scandal, now as the commencement of a Christian life, now 
as an advancement in the fervor of communities, now as the 
conversion of whole cities, — this great means, I repeat, seems 
to have been declared, by the uniform sentiment of all Christen- 
dom, the most appropriate to enable the human soul to codper- 
ate with grace, to introduce it, to advance and to perfect it in 
that habit of spiritual health usually called the interior life, which 
rules and invigorates the whole life of the exterior. Now what 
are the Spiritual Exercises but a course of Christian moral phi- 
losophy fitted to the comprehension of the public ? The Cath- 
olic multitude assists at them with eagerness, listening, under- 
standing, reflecting, and drawing practical inferences, as we 
know from constant experience of undoubted facts. What is 
set forth to them in that holy retirement ? They are taught, in 
the first place, the logic of meditation, hearing the rules first, 
and then the meditation in practice. The subjects to be medi- 
tated upon are a compendious but solid and touching system of 
morals, natural and Christian, reduced to the rigor of science. 
For, beginning with the axiom which forms the basis of all 
practical sciences, ‘* The action must be determined by the in- 
tention, as the means by the end,” the Exercises proceed to 
develop to the popular comprehension the duty that binds us to 
obey the Creator ; the woful results which have followed, and still 
follow, from disobedience ; the necessity of a God’s interven- 
tion to give us examples of life, doctrines of law, and the pow- 
erful aid of his grace. How these fundamental truths of all 
Christian philosophy are placed within the reach of the public, 
to what feelings of compunction they give rise, what a reform 
of conduct they effect, it is not necessary for me to say, while 
addressing a Catholic audience well informed of the wonders 
produced by Exercises and Missions. I will merely remark, 
in accordance with my theme, that this school, where the rea- 
soning powers of the Catholic are so generally sharpened, 
where his intellect is imbued with the sublimest truths, his will 
is stirred by the holiest emotions, his plan of action sketched 
out upon the soundest maxims, is at the same time the great 
school now frequented by whoever wishes to learn the spirit of 
prayer, whether he be a philosopher or a peasant. 

I have given, respected Gentlemen, a few instances of the 
moral efficacy of Catholic prayer. Let any other form of wor- 
ship be presented by earth-born religions, exhibiting equal cer- 
tainty in its tenets, equal sublimity in its conceptions, equal 
earnestness in their meditation, equal rectitude of deduction, 
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equal serenity of mind, equal universality of mastership, and I 
will confess myself vanquished. But if the infidel, the Mos- 
lem, the Israelite, does not rise above the surface of the ground 
in prayer, —if the heretic, in his pitiful attempt at babbling the 
Catholic language, floats about unable to find a master or a 
staple of certainty, becoming finally a mocker of piety because 
he cannot discover its reasonableness, —let the Catholic be al- 
lowed to boast of his prayer as a true means of education in 
social philosophy, and Jet us no more hear this admirable mas- 
tership decried as the lazy inaction of worthless people. 

No! the interests of humanity are not lost by festivals and 
days of prayer, in spite of the complaints of greedy economists 
upon the uselessness of the weekly repose granted to the la- 
borer by the providence of the common Father of all. The 
day of prayer is a day set apart to form a habit of philosophiz- 
ing in the vulgar breast, to instil the knowledge of principles, 
to suggest consequences of practical morality, to model and 
polish manners. And as no form of human religion will hold 
so steadfastly to the duty of consecrating the festival to God, 
so no other religion will ever be equally sure to see the great 
means of prayer employed by its followers. ‘The Catholic, 
therefore, prays, and, praying, learns, though he be an illiterate 
man, to reason, has subjects to reason upon, sincerity of love 
to reason well, appropriate direction to go on with success, and 
unceasing impulses to frequent this school. 

The individual, having been prepared in this manner, by 
light of mind and warmth of heart is enabled henceforth to 
produce those fruits of civilization hitherto unknown to the long 
and gloomy nights of the frozen regions. 


IV. 


But to render fruitful the germs implanted in the human indi- 
vidual by prayer, let us examine the force of prayer itself, con- 
sidered, not as an inward schooling of the heart, but as an exter- 
nal bond of social perfection. If I succeed in proving that 
Catholic prayer, by elevating the intellects of the faithful to the 
noblest end which a society can propose to itself, unites them 


_ mutually by the strongest ties that can be imagined, and har- 


monizes them by such a mastership that the result is perfect 

agreement, and nevertheless without any violence, who will 

deny to prayer the glory of being a most efficient instrument 

for social perfection? Now this is easily proved, if I see 
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aright, provided it be clearly determined what we mean by 
civil or social perfection. 

Human society is a union of men, that is to say, of organic 
beings endowed with intelligence and volition, for a common ob- 
ject or good. Its perfection, therefore, must consist in a perfect 
union of perfect men, for a perfect end, to be gained by a perfect 
operation, intellectual, moral, and material, which elements must 
be harmonized one with the other in such proportion that the so- 
cial operation may obtain the highest efficacy in reaching its end. 
For association is a means whereby Providence designed to 
render it easier for the individual upon earth to gain that in- 
finite good to which he is destined in heaven. Now the per- 
fection of a means is in being decidedly a means that is condu- 
cive to the end, or efficacious. Hence it is, that, if in society 
one of the elements grows out of proportion in comparison with 
the others, in such a measure as to render difficult the operations 
of society, — if, for instance, too high a perfection of laws is 
imposed upon imperfect individuals, or if too feeble authority is 
expected to govern a numberless multitude, &c., — such want 
of harmonious proportion will cause to be deficient in the com- 
plex what would be the perfection of each element by itself ; 
precisely as the head of the Farnesian Hercules would be 
defective on the bust of the Apollo Belvedere, or the main- 
spring of the finest chronometer in the great clock of the 
Capitol. 

Perfect end, therefore, perfect union of perfect individuals 
in perfect harmony, i is briefly the true notion of social and civil 
perfection. If I be successful in proving that prayer is a most 
efficient means to bring about this harmonious complex in 
Christian society, I shall have fully redeemed my promise. 
Let us try it. 

But in order to make the deictainiion evident, we must 
analyze the ideas contained in each of the four above-men- 
tioned elements of civil perfection, — end, union, individuals, 
harmony. Let us examine first the end. In what does the 
perfection of the end of society consist ? If society operates 
only through the associates, if the associates are bound to ren- 
der their every action subordinate to the object of ultimate 
felicity, it is evident that perfection of the end as it affects so- 
ciety consists in this, that all social action be in like manner 
subordinate to the great final object. But whereas this last end 
by itself may be considered either in its purely natural propor- 
tions, or as elevated hy revelation to the beatific order, society 
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will be perfect in the highest degree, if it rises to this last point, 
aiming at supernatural felicity. 

Who can fail to see at once what efficacy there must be in 
prayer for perfecting the end of society, as well under its first 
aspect of natural probity, as under the second of supernatural 
charity ? The thing is so evident, that I would fear to detain 
you by lengthened proof ; especially after having demonstrated 
the great perfection with which it endows the individual, by 
moderating the violence of his passions, and by directing his 
aim towards supreme happiness. Surely it is impossible for a 
society composed of individuals whose passions are schooled, 
and whose intent is supernatural, not to order the whole so- 
cial action towards the highest perfection. I think it unneces- 
sary to delay longer in proving that Catholic prayer produces 
in perfect individuals a social tendency towards a perfect end. 

Let us, then, proceed to consider the other two elements, 
over which the influence of prayer. may seem at first sight less 
immediate and evident. The second element of civilization is 
perfect union of the individual associates ; a perfection which in- 
cludes numerous parts exceedingly difficult to be held firm, at 
the same time, by civil society. For the perfection of union be- 
comes the greater, in the first place, as the multitude of associ- 
ates is increased in number ; in the second place, it becomes 
closer from the strength of its bonds. ‘These two elements, as 
every one knows, are apt to clash ; for it is exceedingly hard 
for the many to be intimately united, or for the intimately united, 
without weakening their union, to become many. 

Moreover, the union, having to combine from man to man 
dissenting intellects and free wills, depends in a great measure 
upon a uniform view of the end, upon the subordination of each 
free will to one common authoritative regimen, and, finally, 
upon mutual friendliness binding the civil associates. 

If, therefore, I can show Catholic prayer to be a most efficient 
means for bringing about perfect union of innumerable men 
through mutual friendship, through a common tendency towards 
the same end under an authoritative regimen, I shall have shown 
it to be a most efficacious instrument for this second element of 
civilization, the union of the associates. Now whois there but 
sees, at the first glance, how Catholic prayer in its various 
forms, just because it is Catholic, stretches out to the full extent 
of universality of time and place ? If nearly the whole merit of 
this prayer depends upon communicating with all the faithful, 
as the Apostles’ Creed teaches in the article, THe Com- 
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MUNION OF Saints, —and if, consequently, it is lawful to 
communicate in prayer with the faithful alone, as the Church 
constantly commands, — then it follows that the Catholic prayer 
is essentially a social prayer, and that to this prayer only such 
a privilege belongs. ‘The schismatic and the heretic may pray 
as much as it seems fit to them; this prayer, if schismatical 
or heretical, will be a fruit and a furtherance of division. The 
Mahometan may pray, and the Jew; it will be with sword in 
hand and hatred at heart. ‘The infidel idolater also may pray ; 
he prays for himself exclusively, to the God of a household, 
arace, anation. And even though all these should desire to 
fulfil through prayer the duty of universal human benevolence, 
they would pray at most with a certain alliance more negative 
than positive, grounded rather upon not wishing harm than 
upon conspiring positively towards the common good. ‘The 
Catholic alone can embrace positively all nations in his prayer, 
because he alone has positive doctrine destined to bind all in the 
alliance of faith ; without which positive doctrine, it would be 
a vain pretension to establish amongst men perfect human as- 
sociation. For is not man a rational animal? ‘The associa- 
tion, then, will not be human, which does not unite intellects. 
But where do intellects join, if not in truth, to which in concord 
they yield their assent ? Where could they habitare in unum 
apart from truth, — they, capable of resting and rejoicing in 
truth alone ? It will be answered, perchance, that, to constitute 
human society, any truth of the practical, or even only of the 
material order, is enough ; for a philharmonic or a commercial 
society stands by mere consension upon musical entertainment 
or pecuniary advantage. So be it. But can sucha society be 
called humanly perfect, or perfectly human, while it excludes 
from the association the most proper object of the noblest of 
man’s faculties, Absolute Truth, — while it excludes the dear- 
est interest of man’s will, Eternal Good ? 

It is in vain, therefore, that modern philanthropic toleration 
would fain hope to establish universal association amongst men, 
removing the discrepancy of intellects by tolerating every doc- 
trine. Let us go so far as to suppose that what is impossible 
could be thus effected, — even that the light of man’s intellect 
and his innate longing after truth could be rendered dormant or 
dead, — would men be then associated ? Ay, associated inso- 
much as they are men ; just as they would be associated, inso- 
much as merchants, in a universal commercial copartnership, by 
depriving them of all-their money, and quenching all desire of 
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gain. Surely every society of merchants has its particularity 
in this, that it excludes all who do not concur in the material of 
industry and in the purpose of profit. ‘Take away these ele- 
ments of singularity from the associates, and they will be merged 
again in universal society. But can that society be called a 
society of commerce ? 

That society, alone, therefore, is perfectly human, which 
unites the intellects of all men in positive doctrines ; that alone 
can become such, whose tendency and aim are thus to unite 
them. Now the Catholic religion is the only one that aims at 
so glorious an end by means of faith and charity. ‘There- 
fore prayer, the proper language of this religion, is the supremely 
efficacious means of universal association, as the principal means 
of national union is the national tongue. 

Yes, every Catholic engaged in prayer must remember 
naturally the society in which he prays, the common faith by 
which he is enlightened to pray, the brotherly charity which 
gently forces him to it, the great general object to which it has 
reference, namely, the kingdom of God and his justice,* 
which is likewise the order of its attainment. Prayer, then, 
forms in the breasts of Catholics an habitual inclination to con- 
sider the association of all men in the arms of the Heavenly 
Father as the acme of social perfection. Pater noster, — ad- 
veniat regnum tuum ! . 

But what has been said of its universality is proper to Catho- 
lic prayer under all its forms ; for it still arises from the bosom 
of social communion. Examine its various forms, and you will 
see how they all press energetically towards this immense unity 
of place and time, towards which Catholicity tends by its 
name as well as by its spirit. Do you wish to examine its 
private prayer ? You will see it animated by a universal spirit 
in those words which form the exordium of the most excellent 
of all our prayers, Our Father ; and in all those other tradition- 
al formularies transmitted to ours by by-gone generations, to 
which by this means ours is carried back and united. Let the 
Protestant laugh at these prayers thus reduced to formularies ; 
it is but well that he should pray with private formularies, as he 
thinks with a private spirit. We, who pray in unity of spirit, 
cling with all the people of all ages to the same formularies of 
the same language. 

And if such be the spirit of private prayer, how much more 


* ‘ Querite primum regnum Dei et justitiam ejus.”’ 
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evidently social will the spirit of public prayer appear! Contem- 
plate, for example, its first, noblest, most solemn act, — I mean 
the Sacrifice. Could man ever conceive a thing more divinely 
social than the Catholic Sacrifice, where the common banquet, 
the most natural symbol of closest intimacy, presents all men 
with superangelic bread, not only specifically, but individually, 
identical with that which during eighteen centuries has been 
broken and distributed amongst Catholics under the name of 
Communion? 'The food, being at the same time the august 
Victim of the universal sacrifice, recalls the attention of the 
Catholic to that solemn act on which, during the forty centuries 
preceding, were fixed the eyes, the hopes, the desires of the 
Patriarchs, and joins in the most perfect union of persons, of 
place, and of time, the thoughts, the affections, the external 
worship of all the just of every age. Where, honored Sirs, can 
be found, where imagined, in a society lasting through time, 
extending over space, a more real, more vast, more spiritual 
unity ? 

If we reflect, moreover, as it is proved by the angelic mind 
of St. Thomas, that in the Church all is ordained towards the 
Eucharist, — preaching, to instruct the faithful regarding it ; the 
Sacraments, to predispose them towards it ; the liturgy, to ac- 
company them to it; the hierarchy, to organize them for its re- 
ception, — it will be clearly seen that all these elements must de- 
rive from the Sacrifice a participation in its character of univer- 
sality, as the means receive their characteristic stamp from the 
end ; and consequently it will be understood how Catholic prayer, 
of which the Sacrifice is the most solemn, devout, and efficacious 
act, isa means eminently calculated to join all people in social 
unity. What wonder, then, that the Church bears the mark of 
universality in all her worship, as she bears it in her name ? 
Behold her hierarchy : it tends to spread its spiritual sway over 
all the earth, and to be perpetuated through all ages. Listen to 
her hymns : breathed three or four thousand years ago upon the 
psaltery of the Prophet-king, or by the lips of the daughters of 
Israel on the strand of the Red Sea, they are daily reéchoed on 
the remotest shores from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
repeated in one universal language by all Catholic tongues. 
Follow the steps of her missionaries : they are ashamed to let 
a bark be steered by the bold offspring of Japheth* to any 


shore where the standard of the crucified Nazarene does not 
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already rise to sanctify the prayer of the Catholic neophyte. 
To the Sacraments she administers is joined the idea of a uni- 
versal society, out of which they are not to be found ; to her 
solemnities she invites her children, even from far distant 
regions ; and in an age still semibarbarous, the festal Jubilee 
realizes at the feet of the Universal Pastor a perfect unity of all 
known nations, gathered together in prayer at the tomb of their 
first Father and Master. 

We have thus contemplated Catholic prayer in regard to the 
successive generations and to the number of associates whom 
it joins together. It would, however, be of little use for the 
time and the number to be unlimited, if the union were weak. 
A society in which the force of union is not proportioned to 
the number soon becomes a confused multitude, and ceases 
to be a great society. Now it is precisely the property of 
Catholic prayer to bind the immense multitude it embraces with 
spiritual ties especially, the strongest ties that can be conceived 
by the human mind. 

For, on attentive consideration, the great difficulty of social 
union is traceable to three serious hindrances ; namely, to the 
difficulty of persuading each intellect of the intrinsic rectitude 
of the laws, to the difficulty of disentangling each will from 
private interests, to the difficulty of composing individual feel- 
ings hurt by daily obstacles and offences. Then the difficulty 
of overcoming such hindrances is not to be attributed so much 
to the want of persuasive arguments in a well-arranged society, 
as to the fact that to concentrate the popular mind upon them is 
as hard as it is desirable. 

Now here it is that Catholic prayer obtains a victory over the 
popular mind, which no political provision could ever gain. It 
forces the multitude to elevate its desires above the low and 
wretched sphere of temporal arrangements, personal interest, and 
private revenge. The Catholic who prays looks towards a 
Supreme Ruler, in whose hands even the injustice of men be- 
comes an instrument, now of ineffable paternal mercy, now of 
justice, terrible, indeed, but always holy and unimpeachable ; 
nor could the Catholic pray without such faith in God, the Su- 
preme Ruler. In this view, how easy it becomes to respect in 
temporal enactments, though they do not present themselves, 
humanly speaking, as wise, the Supreme Ordainer, Divine Wis- 
dom,* and breathe, Fiat voluntas tua! This is exactly the rea- 
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son why the enemies of public order so frequently reproach the 
Catholic with servility and cowardice. He knows how to be 
resigned ; and resignation is the fruit of prayer. 

As to private interest, how weakened is its hold upon. the 
soul of a Catholic habituated in prayer to consider as his own 
highest interest the reign of justice and order !— especially as 
in the act of asking any spiritual or material boon, he feels the 
obligation of its communication imposed as a condition of re- 
ceiving it: ‘* Date et dabitur vobis.”” And still more power- 
fully is he urged to forgive an injury by those words, ‘* Dimit- 
tite et dimittemini,’”? which he applies to himself when he 
prays,* making a condition of the pardon he implores of God 
the pardon he grants to his brother. ‘To revive so unceasing- 
ly in the breasts of a whole society sentiments of obedience 
and love, and to revive them at the feet of a common Father, 
in the act of petitioning for what is most ardently desired, and 
as a condition necessary to obtain it, — what is this but to bind 
that society with the strongest ties that can join together men 
of understanding and will ? Hence said the Wise Man, that the 
Church, the offspring of Infinite Wisdom, is constituted in its 
nationality by obedience and love ; — obedience, which extends 
its reverence as to leaders to all the members of a numerous 
and indefectible hierarchy, out of the direction of which the 
Catholic would know not how to pray, and the control of which, 
extending not only to the action, but to the conscience and the 
intellect, renders it impossible for the subject, not merely to 
rebel, but even to truckle and dissemble ;— love, that, pre- 
scinding every personal and domestic, every civil or national 
reason, looks chiefly, and by the force of its essential nature, to 
those great universal reasons which embrace all human indi- 
viduals, even though enemies and persecutors. 

However, some one might raise the objection, that Catholic 
prayer contributes, indeed, to bind believers in a universal 
society, but that such a society is a religious, and not a political 
one, — whereas civilization has reference to the political, and not 
to the religious, condition of nations ; that all our arguments, 
therefore, have been beating the air, and fall short of the mark. 
But such an objection would proceed from the paltry and narrow 
spirit that animates the bastard ‘philosophy of later times ; 
which, dissecting human society with the edge of merciless 


* «< Dimitte nobis .... . sicut et nos dimittimus.”’ 
t+ ‘‘ Filii sapientie ecclesia justorum, et natio illorum obedientia et 
dilectio,”’ 
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analysis, doggedly insisted upon carving the moral into as many 
parts as the knife of the anatomist does the physical man. But 
who in the nineteenth century can hope to effect that incon- 
ceivable separation of the religious man from the moral man, 
of the moral from the psychological, of the psychological from 
the physiological, of physiology from physics, of physics from 
mathematics, of this and all other sciences from metaphysics ? If 
such a one there be, desirous to separate those sciences and to 
make them run out to their full length each by itself on the 
isolated part it refers to in human relations, he might as well 
persuade the young painters engaged at the Academy in study- 
ing the nude to change the attitude or light of the model, each 
one for himself, without making any variation in the original 
studied by his schoolmates. But as the identical original stud- 
ied by many cannot be changed for one without being altered 
to the eye of the others, so an isolated part of humanity cannot 
be changed without altering the other parts for better or for 
worse. If, therefore, prayer exerts a powerful influence in 
perfecting universal society in the religious point of view, it 
thereby tends to perfect political society ; more especially — 
and I beg attention to the remark—as the perfecting of the 
social dispositions in mankind is vastly different from perfecting 
a determined society. As individuals prepared for association 
by the use of their rational faculties, by the enlargement of their 
views, by disinterestedness in their aims, by moderation in their 
tendencies, are thereby made capable of religious association, 
so are they of political association. | 

But what is this talk about universal political association ? 
Can we be simple enough to believe possible this humanitarian 
association in a mere material order? O, how much could be 
said against it, did my theme allow a discussion of the subject ! 
Would such a society, I might ask, be governed, or be without 
a government ? If it have no government, whence will it derive 
its unity? If it have a government, will this be endowed with 
power irresistible or resistible ? Suppose it resistible, there 
will be no firmness of-order. Suppose it irresistible, there 
will be no guaranty of the liberty of the subject. And, further, 
by what bond will nations be joined in it? By their interests ? 
But these are in perpetual conflict. By-force? ‘That would 
be despotism. By law? Every one explains it out of his 
own head. Deprive humanity of the universal religious bond, 
and you will seek in vain for another universal bond of union, 
and without such a bond you will labor in vain to form a uni- 
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versal society. For my part, as I cannot understand society 
without union, nor union without a bond, nor a bond of intelli- 
gent beings without truth, nor perfect truth without infallible 
certainty, nor infallible certainty out of the true religion, I see 
no universal society out of the true religion. I see, I repeat it, 
no universal society out of the true religion ; consequently I can 
believe in the full growth of social perfection in political society 
only so far as it is an offshoot of religious society. 

Let him who thinks differently, without renouncing Catholi- 
city, explain whether the non-Catholic humanitarian society he 
contemplates is to admit Catholics into its bosom, and to re- 
move the enmity of error against truth, — whether the Catholic 
is to remain without clergy, the clergy without conversions. 
Certes, if things proceed according to their present nature, either 
intolerant impiety must exclude the Catholic from its humanity, 
or the tolerated Catholic must bring over humanity to the faith. 
In the first supposition, your boasted universal society will not 
be universal ; in the second, it will be chiefly religious. 

If, therefore, civilization has an essential forecast towards 
universality, if universality cannot be obtained apart from re- 
ligion, prayer, — which is proved to be a most efficacious means 
to join together religiously all men with the universal bond of a 
supreme end and of a moral order suitable to human nature, 
with the reasonable bond of obedience to an authority which 
sways conscience, with the pleasing bond of charity towards a 
universal society of brethren, — prayer is, then, a most effica- 
cious means to promote civilization amongst men. ‘Then the 
objection mooted against us falls to the ground ; for prayer, 
precisely because it is a most efficacious means to form the 
perfection of religious society, is equally a means to form the 
civilization of the public. 

So, then, we have proved the first three parts of our sub- 
ject ;— perfect end ; perfect union of perfect individuals. It 
remains for us now to consider the perfection of the harmony 
wherewith these elements are attempered in Catholic society 
under the influence of prayer. You perceive the strict limits 
to which I confine myself. I did not undertake to speak to 
you of Catholic perfection in general, but only of the influence 
exercised upon such perfection by prayer. Let us, then, ex- 
amine briefly in what manner it influences this harmony of the 
social elements. Let us see how it harmonizes, — Ist, in the 
end, the various degrees of perfection to which it rises ; 2d, in 
individuals, the various conditions into which they are divided ; 
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3d, finally, how it harmonizes the various powers of the indi- 
viduals with the various grades of perfection in the end. It will 
thus be seen what harmonic vigor Catholic prayer involves, and 
how no separate sect can compare with it. 

The first element it harmonizes is the end, which we have 
considered as engrossing the ultimate end of man, the proper 
end of society, and the immediate end of human actions de- 
voted to its attaimment. If, then, I succeed in demonstrating 
to you, that, in the Catholic religion, the order of human ac- 
tions towards the ullimate end produces a living energy in the 
social end, and produces it mainly through the spirit of prayer 
wherewith it invests the faithful, I shall have demonstrated 
Catholic prayer to be effective of harmony in the various grades 
of the end. Now that this effect belongs exclusively to Catho- 
lic prayer will appear evident to any one who will inquire into 
the properties of heretical or infidel mysticism, so apt to degen- 
erate into fanatical pietism or Oriental apathy. ‘This is a beau- 
tiful remark of Gioberti, who, comparing the contemplation of 
the Eastern pantheist with that of the Catholic, shows languor 
to be the natural fruit of the pantheism of anti-Catholics, activ- 
ity that of Catholicity. I refer those who desire to see it fully 
proved, with metaphysical rigor, to his work ; or to the valiant 
Spanish Apologist, who draws out this same truth in another 
point of view, proving that Catholicity is properly the pure 
source of the personality and of the lively activity of modern 
civilized societies.* For my part, I will beat a track, not so 
sublime indeed, but more obvious, — that of facts. Who can 
deny that religious society is far more active than every other 
in the social order? ‘The irreligious man essentially tends to 
individualism, for his moralism is necessarily based upon inter- 
est or pleasure. The social operation of individualism is es- 
sentially inconstant, like interest, fleeting, like the individual, and 
miserly, like egotism. On the contrary, the activity of individ- 
uals in religious society, having chiefly in view eternal life, and 
regarding temporal wealth as a means of attaining it, through 
assistance given to want of all kinds, is urged, on the one hand, 
to acquire wealth, on the other, to make use of it for the ad- 
vantage of others. Nor do I under the name of wealth com- 
prise merely pelf and provisions. Are we not also to call 
wealth science to be diffused, works performed in the service 


* El Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo, Tom. IU. cap. 23,. 
pp- 59 et seq. 
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of others, and the ameliorations effected in art? All human 
activity, as economists well observe, is one of the chief sources 
of social enrichment. Now, then, that Catholic society, even 
in regard to temporalities, possesses this activity in the highest 
degree, wonderfully disinterested, persevering, indefatigable, 
is acknowledged not only by Catholics, but also by unbelievers. 
Moreover, it is as evident that these properties flow, in Catho- 
lic society, from the spirit of prayer, as it is sure, that, without 
prayer, faith and charity, without which there can be neither dis- 
interestedness, unremitted Jabor, nor Christian perseverance, 
grow languid and die. Consider all Catholic institutions, where 
individuals with superhuman generosity sacrifice self to the com- 
mon good ; you will find that they all receive birth from men rapt 
in the spirit of prayer, are all sustained by the same spirit, all 
unsettled or corrupt if failing in the spirit of prayer. What but 
this spirit wafts legions of missionaries over the stormy waves 
of the ocean, or bears them across the yawning chasms of the 
wilderness ? What shuts up in hospitals the sons of John of 
God, or the daughters of Vincent of Paul? What leads the 
Ignorantine or the Somasc to become a child amongst the 
little ones of Christ ? What leads numberless guilds and con- 
fraternities into the dungeon and the jail? What guides the 
good shepherd amidst the most revolting wretchedness and de- 
pravity ? What, on board of the galley and inside of the bagnio, 
amongst the victims of ‘Turkish cruelty, strengthened the bearer 
of ransom and liberty ? What, amidst the sandy wastes of 
Staoueli, starts colonies of husbandmen in Algeria ? 

Of a certainty, if the influence of cause on effect is made 
evident by the ceasing of the effect when the cause is removed, 
the influence of the spirit of prayer stands out conspicuously in 
all these Catholic institutions. For it is an infallible rule, ad- 
mitted by all, that each individual is found more and more 
ardent and effective in his operations, as, parity in all else pre- 
served, he is more and more ardent and assiduous in prayer. 

And this essential influence of the spirit of prayer on Catho- 
lic activity in general explains the cause of a fact constantly 
observed, namely, that the first and fullest development of arts 
and sciences amongst Catholics is always an offshoot of the 
spirit of prayer. Poetry, grown older and more foolish, sang, 
‘¢ Le donne, 1 cavalier, l’ arme, gli amori”’ ;* but the earliest 





* «‘ Ladies, knights, arms, and love.’’ (First line of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso.) | ; 
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lispings of its infancy were heard in a religious melody.* The 
notes of music to-day swell with entrancing luxuriousness on 
the stage of profane theatres, but they owe their existence and 
their name to a sacred hymn.t The Catholic chisel] moulds 
the yielding marble into forms of Grecian elegance, but its first 
effort was to sketch a crucifix or a Madonna in plain wood. 
And crucifixes and Madonnas are the most ancient pictures, 
altars and basilicas the earliest edifices, missionaries of the 
Church the earliest travellers, calculators of Easter-tide the 
oldest astronomers, masters of theology the first philosophers. 
Everywhere over the lifeless corpse of motionless pagan cul- 
ture resounded the orison of Religion, recalling it back to life, 
quickening it with her holy spirit, and marshalling it in the ser- 
vice of PRAYER. 

The spirit of Catholic prayer, therefore, endowing with 
powerful energy the activity of individuals towards the social 
good subordinate to ultimate and supreme good, produces per- 
fect harmony in the threefold gradation of the end. Let us 
proceed to examine how it harmonizes the second element, — 
I mean, the multitude. 

Wherein must the harmony of this consist? In preserving 
its variety and introducing unity, so that in movement there may 
be peace. Unity without variety would be monotony ; variety 
without unity would be uproar ; both without movement, void 
of discourse, would be inert and tedious ; and if by movement 
they did not reach peace, they would be discursive to no con- 
clusion. 

The happy tendency of Catholic prayer is, to harmonize the 
multitude with unity in variety, with repose in movement. For, 
gathering all the faithful together at the feet of the Heavenly 
Father, it brings them to a level of such perfect equality as to 
abolish amongst them all envy of another’s greatness. The 
same table is approached, the same Master is listened to, the 
same law is obeyed, the same tribunal is respected by the 
father with the son, the illiterate with the learned, the servant 
with the master, the subject with the prince ; and if, on going 
forth from the house of prayer, civil inequality is seen to come 
up anew, the recollection of a kingdom where he is highest who 


* The earliest Catholic poets we are acquainted with are a Gregory of 
Nyssa, a Prudentius, a Paulinus, a Damasus,a Prosper of Aquitania, &c. 

+ The notes of the gamut, as it is well known, take their names from 
the hymn, ‘* Ut queant laxis resonare fibris mzra gestorum,”’ &c. 
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humbles himself most attempers these varieties in a sense of 
entire tranquillity. And whence, in fact, if not from this deep 
knowledge of an ultramundane greatness, was engendered in the 
faithful that aphorism of civil moderation which rendered so 
easy in other times the political harmony of Christian society, — 
‘* Let us be satisfied with our condition”? ? In our days, the 
mania for growing extravagantly rich raises war between the 
laborer and the manufacturer ; the thirst for office makes the pri- 
vate citizen a slave in antechambers, where he displaces and 
is displaced in turn ; the soldier wishes for war to be made 
captain, the pauper wishes for tumults to be made minister. 
In every corner of society, in short, contrast is so striking, 
that it has become to the eyes of the utilitarian publicist * the 
essential element of social unity. ‘The existence of unity in 
contrast I can understand, if there be a higher power to com- 
bine the parts; but the idea of unity derived only from con- 
trast seems to me incomprehensible and contradictory. True, 
the stones of a vaulted ceiling hold close together, while 
they contrast, but the reason of their union is the gravitation 
which tends to unite them, and the strength of the side walls 
which inclose them. You have here an idea of religious soci- 
ety. In it variety of interests does not cease to exist; for 
without variety there would not be harmony. But all interests 
are subservient to the tendency towards order, which is the 
centre of intelligence, and flanked by divine law, which is its 
rule, and keeps it from varying. But whence, unless from 
prayer, is this power to respect order and law, when they pre- 
scribe limits to interest ? 

In proportion, therefore, as the inward spirit reigns amongst 
Catholics, the harmony is perfect amongst the individuals ; 
who, serving their distinct personal condition, are nevertheless 
equalized at the foot of the altar in the simple quality of Faith- 
ful; and moving at the impulse of varied interest, stil] repose 
alike in the love of order ; which repose in order is peace. 

But to obtain perfect harmony, it is not enough that the va- 
rious orders of the end and the various conditions of individuals 
be harmonized ; it is requisite, moreover, that perfect harmony 
be established between the individuals and the end, of greater 
or less perfection. And here is the chief glory of the admira- 
ble inward operation of the spirit of prayer. For without this 
spirit such harmony is impossible in political society. 


* Romagnosi. 
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To prove this last assertion, I need only to show clearly what 
I mean when referring to harmony between individuals and the 
perfection of the social end. What political economist is ig- 
norant of the great variety of powers in individuals, and of the 
grades of perfection in the end held in view by society ? The 
acme of the perfection of order admits beneath it many grada- 
tions of imperfect order, to which imperfect individuals can 
easily be induced to rise ; but would it be easy to induce all 
your individuals to gain the topmost grade of perfection? As- 
suredly not. Hold, then, as a maxim of wise policy, that so- 
ciety will be perfect when those few individuals reach the height 
of perfection who are capable of it, and the others rise to the 
point which their capabilities allow. If upon imperfect indi- 
viduals you seek to impose the burden of supreme perfection, 
society, by such disproportion of parts, must become imperfect 
and unsettled. 

But what means are to urge with proportions so harmonious 
the material inertness of our clay to such high perfection ? 
Will you enforce perfection by a universal law? ‘That would 
be indiscretion. Will you abandon the idea of attaining it ? 
‘That would leave society imperfect. Will you prescribe for 
each individual the degree of perfection proportioned to him ? 
But where will you find a political eye, a spiritual thermome- 
ter, so exact as to be able to measure the degrees of individual 
fervor in the attainment of moral perfection, upon which polit- 
ical welfare almost entirely depends? ‘This is precisely the 
task of the spirit of prayer, which, without need of coercive 
laws, is to itself the law and the impulse to compliance. This 
spirit places before each intellect the sublimest grades to which 
it may aspire. This spurs the heart, this gains from heaven 
eagle wings ; and, as it takes its start from the highest of heav- 
ens, it impels all to the uppermost grade, and, as it infuses itself 
and becomes personified in the heart of each one, so it adapts 
itself exactly to each one’s forces. Hence, while law is satis- 
fied with forbidding evil, counsel invites to the highest degree 
of good. But what force would counsel have without the in- 
ward spirit which gives strength to follow it ? 

Thus, respected auditors, you behold the marvellous accord 
produced in Catholic society by the spirit of prayer between 
the various degrees of individual perfection, and the various 
degrees of social perfection towards which they tend. No one 
is here charged with a burden greater than his strength ; no 
one is relieved from what h2 is able to bear. Hence springs a 
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wonderful unity in the immense variety of these successive de- 
grees ; and who will calculate its good results in a truly Cath- 
olic society ? How wretched those societies that drew back 
their lips from this fount of perfection! Do they need help 
for the poor? ‘Then recourse must be had to a tax for pau- 
pers, as voluntary alms-giving has ceased. Do they need an 
impulse to make the poor labor ? Then a workhouse is to 
be established, for the love of suffering is understood no longer. 
Do they need a check upon the overflow of population? Then 
marriage must be countermanded, for the idea of virginal per- 
fection is out of date. Do they need protection for the widow, 
education for the orphan, assistance for the sick, refuge from 
prostitution, instruction for the people ? Laws upon laws, and 
new laws upon new laws, and salaried officers to see that they 
are observed, and salaried inspectors to watch over the officers, 
and freedom of complaint to keep straight the inspectors, and 
repeated punishment. Alas! what a complication of social ma- 
chinery to obtain in a bungling manner, and by compulsion, 
what would be effected by the spirit of charity spontaneously 
and to perfection ! 

But this internal spirit, being individualized itself in individ- 
uals, might clash with the universal harmony by some singular 
melody of its own. It wants, then, prudent direction, and in 
this we behold the office of him who, being judge and father at 
the same time, is seated in that tribunal before which alone 
conscience unveils all its powers, as well as all its weaknesses. 
The function of impelling each one with discretion of energy 
to the perfection of which he is individually capable can be 
exercised only by the Catholic priesthood, and nowhere better 
than in the act of reconciliation, when the heart, repentant of 
its faults, wishes to make due reparation. At that moment, 
when the inward disposition is ready for any sacrifice, what ef- 
ficacy can be conveyed in a counsel, or a suggestion, even 
without a command! But might not this counsellor, himself 
destined to harmonize the individual in a proportionate degree 
of social perfection, become isolated from the universal harmo- 
ny ? This is forestalled by the hierarchical union in which he 
himself is harmonized. Before being allowed to assume ju- 
risdiction over souls, he must himself make clear the doctrines 
he follows, the conduct he pursues, and the qualities which dis- 
tinguish him. On this condition only does he obtain jurisdic- 
tion over souls from his prelate, through whom he is joined to 
the centre of Catholic unity, wherein is harmonized the im- 
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mense variety of spirits, each of which, according to the meas- 
ure of grace allotted to each, gives praise to the God of vir- 
tue. From this centre are derived rules of direction in the 
more difficult cases, faculties for loosening the guilty of the more 
heinous transgressions, dispensing power in exceptions to the 
more serious obligations, safe doctrines for the discernment of 
inward motions. ‘This, correcting in the ministers of reconcil- 
iation every extravagance of rigor or indulgence, rejecting that 
counterfeit mysticism which miscalculates the internal opera- 
tions of grace, and that false science which, without discrimi- 
nation, denies and derides them altogether, maintains with pru- 
dent caution, amongst Catholics, a love for perfection without 
rigorism, by means of a mysticism free from exaggeration de- 
fending them on the right hand and on the left from the extrav- 
agance of pietism and illuminism, as well as from the cold in- 
difference of rationalism and skepticism. 

Thus the spirit of prayer, taken in its widest acceptation, 
inasmuch as it embraces every species of elevation of the soul 
to God, and every means destined to produce, maintain, and 
direct it, evidently appears to be a highly efficacious agent of 
social perfection, even in the civil and political order. For, 
after having established in the individuals those forms of intelli- 
gence, of science, of probity, of energy, without which civil 
and political perfection can never be obtained, it tends then, from 
the intrinsic nature and property of Catholic prayer, to join all 
men together in the vastest society possible, for an end than 
which there can be none more perfect, with highly disinterest- 
ed activity, animated by sentiments of brotherly charity and 
unalterable meekness. And while it urges all individual asso- 
ciates to such high social perfection, it nevertheless maintains, 
by means of the hierarchic investment of the controlling pow- 
ers, such harmony of proportions between the Best, to which 
it aspires, and the various forces whereby it aspires, in individ- 
uals, that these, neither wounded by the spur nor yet untouched 
by it, grow desirous of themselves to soar towards a still higher 
elevation, as the spirit of internal union with God breathes still 
more vigorous in their heart. 

But I perceive that an important objection might be raised 
to me by certain prejudiced minds. ‘* How do you dare,” 
they might say to me, ‘‘ to boast of civilization as an effect of 
Catholic prayer, while Catholic countries show such an evident 
penury of civilization? Look at those numerous foreigners 
who come down to us from the North, so graceful in their ap- 
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parel, so genteel in their address, so generous in their bearing, 
and compare them with the roughness of our lower classes. You 
will then certainly give up the great opinion you have of prayer 
as a means of civilization. It can well be satisfied with its 
spiritual utility, without our torturing it, in spite of fact, into 
an agency to which it does not pretend.” 

The objection apparently has its force, but it is not difficult 
to expose it to minds possessing clearness of ideas and knowl- 
edge of the world. For that boasted Northern civilization is not 
really the great thing some people imagine it to be, nor is our 
roughness so extreme; and if we in aught are guilty, as in 
many things we are, the cause of our guilt is precisely that 
we lack on the occasion the spirit of prayer of which I am 
speaking. 

But this Northern civilization shows to us only its brightest 
features, as travellers are certainly not the dregs of the popu- 
lace. For who has not heard, especially in these latter days, of 
the deplorable state of the paupers in countries which are the first 
to boast of their civilization ? We have heard of the praise- 
worthy efforts made by so many societies in that most civilized 
of cities, London, to prevent the people from being ground 
down by excessive labor, eaten up by filth and worms, killed 
by hunger and exhaustion, infected by the cold damp of the 
dens which they inhabit, — from being trampled upon by the 
masters whom they serve, or the dominant sect which persecutes 
them. And is not this sufficient to make us understand how 
different that wretched crowd must be from the proud, genteel, 
and graceful travellers in whom we are wont to see the picture 
of Northern civilization ? What is to be said, moreover, of the 
astounding ignorance, I will not say regarding religious and 
moral principles, but even regarding the most glaring facts, in 
which those wretched beings languish, who, oftentimes shut up 
during the whole week in the factories where they toil, are 
found even not to know that there is a Christian church in the 
world ? * 


* It is a remarkable fact, that the Janguage of Italy, which we are 
taught to regard as the homestead of wretchedness and pauperism, does 
not possess a word to convey the English sense of the term pauper. 
Their mendico, or pezzente, is any thing but a pauper, and may be de- 
scribed by the graphic Americanism, ‘‘ fat, ragged, and saucy.’ Their 
usual words, povero, poveretto, poverello, and poverino, give the idea of 
a poor little wastling to be immediately sheltered and taken care of. The 
learned Jesuit renders pauper, in the text, by the Latin word proletari, 
used to designate the meanest of the plebeians of ancient Rome. In pa- 
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In our country, on the other hand, how much more clem- 
ent is industry towards the operatives ! how much more equal 
the condition of men! how much more generally diffused 
in the people the notions of religious instruction ! how much 
more easy, for him who wishes to work, to earn a compar- 
atively comfortable subsistence! But if you draw a com- 
parison, not between the vulgar and the vulgar, but between 
the better classes of the two regions, — if, for example, you 
compare the Catholic matron, the Catholic knight, the Cath- 
olic priest, with the Northern lady, the Protestant squire, the 
Anglican minister, — perhaps in the latter you will meet with 
more elegance, more gallantry ; but where will you find more 
sterling honesty, unfeigned sincerity, and efficacious zeal for the 
promotion of sound civilization, than in the former? You can 
find a test of it even in the public press, where it speaks of the 
Catholic and the heterodox missions. 

Much, indeed, is wanting amongst Catholics, especially in 
the lower classes, towards a better condition of civilization, but 
this is chiefly owing to the want of a true spirit of prayer, es- 
pecially in the body of the people. ‘There are many Catholics 
who, satisfied with exterior formalities, fail to imbue them- 
selves, by meditation, with that spirit which brings to perfec- 
tion the special philosophy of the Catholics ; hence, in pro- 
portion as this is missing, we miss also interior and exterior 
civilization. 

The want of civilization, then, sometimes discovered amongst 
Catholics, far from proving that prayer is not a fitting means to 
attain it, is an argument which strengthens our assertion, and 
renders it evident by fact. 

Now, let the political economist and the publicist come for- 
ward and decry Catholic mysticism, and the hours, and the 
days, and the buildings, and the studies, and the persons, and 
the whole communities, devoted by profession to prayer, and 
talk of money thrown away, time lost for nothing, idle and 
worthless people useless to the welfare of society! Surely 
there may be an abuse of prayer, even as of the human under- 
standing. Or rather, why should I say it? No! there cannot 
be an abuse of prayer ; for the elevation of man to his God, 
his supreme good, his perfection, can never be excessive. 
That which can be abused is the appearance of prayer; but 
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prayer which is Catholic, — guided, I mean, by the infallible 
authority of the Church,—as it tends directly to attain the 
companionship of eternal society, so does it form indirectly the 
perfection of temporal society. 


Art. V.—1. The French Revolution of 1848, — its Causes, 
Actors, Events, and Influences. By G. G. Foster and 
Tuomas Dun Enetisu. Philadelphia: Zieber & Co. 
1848. 8vo. pp. 221. 

2. The Falcon Family, or Young Ireland. By the Author of 
‘¢ The Bachelor of the Albany.”’ Boston: T. Wiley, Jr. 
1848. 8vo. pp. 90. 


AN extemporary history of the French revolution, intended 
to reach the public before the events which it narrates have lost 
their interest, and an ephemeral novel, designed, by gross ex- 
aggeration and caricature, to prevent a revolution in Ireland, 
have seemed to us not unsuitable productions to be placed at 
the head of some remarks on the events in progress, or 
just accomplished, in Europe. The history is a fitting type of 
the recent revolutionary movements, extemporary, irregular, 
passionate, frothy; and the novel, of the wisdom, judgment, 
and energy of the party opposed to them. 
Our views of revolutions in general are well known to our 
readers, and we have at present no occasion to repeat them. 
| We have seen nothing in the recent events in Europe that 
seems to us to call for any modification of the doctrines which 
/, we have uniformly contended for, however unpalatable they may 
| be to the visionary politicians of the day. Of course, we, in 
'common with every man worthy of the name of man, abhor 
‘despotism ; but we abhor the despotism of mobs more than 
\that of kings. ‘The king may be licentious, wicked, and de- 
light to oppress his subjects ; but nature ordinarily sets some 
limits to his power, and the principal weight of his oppression 
falls upon the higher classes rather than upon the lower. There 
is for the great body of the people in general such a thing as 
living under his government. ‘I'here are nooks and corners 
where his eye cannot penetrate and his arm cannot reach. But 
under the mob, unless you join it, and urge it on to harass and 
oppress, there is no living for you. It is resistless and re- 
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morseless. Its eyes penetrate every cranny, and its power 
finds out and uncovers every hiding-place. It leaves a covert 
for none, — shelter for neither soul nor body, —and is well 
termed, in our strong old Anglo-Saxon phrase, ‘‘ Hell broke 
loose.”” We confess, therefore, that we have a lively horror 
of mobs, and not even a polite Parisian mob, courteously and 
with inimitable grace and delicacy begging us just to permit it 
to fusilade us or to cut our throats, is able to inspire us with 
confidence in them. If we must die under the operation of 
drugs administered to restore us to health, let them be pre- 
scribed by the mediciner with a diploma in his pocket, and a 
gold-headed cane to his nose, — not by the unauthorized quack. 
If the regular practitioner kills us, it is his affair and he must 
answer for it ; but if the quack kills us, our death is a sort of 
suicide, for which we are ourselves responsible. So, if we 
must be stripped of our rights, robbed of our manhood, and 
reduced to abject slavery, let it be by the crowned head and 
the sceptred hand, not by the untitled multitude. 

As mobs at best are despots, and as kings can be only des- 
pots at worst, we are not prepared to raise the shout of joy 
merely because a mob in its wrath has deposed a king, burnt 
a throne, put an end to a dynasty, and resolved the state into 
its original elements. We judge it prudent to wait a little and 
see what is likely to follow,— whether any thing for real political 
and social well-being is likely to be gained. We are no apol- 
ogists for kings in general, and certainly not for the late king 
of the French in particular. We have never admired Louis 
Philippe as a man; we have never admitted his right to the 
throne he occupied, and we have seen much in his policy to 
censure, and but little to approve. A mob made him king, 
and it was not unfitting that a mob should unmake him. Never- 
theless, France did exist under his reign, — in some respects 
even prospered, and began to show symptoms of returning san- 
ity, common sense, faith, and piety. If she could have loyally 
accepted the Orleans dynasty, and cordially codperated with 
it in correcting and improving the administration, instead of 
exerting herself to embarrass the government, or collecting and 
concentrating her energies for one bold and vigorous effort to 
change its constitution, it seems to us that she might have found 
her condition tolerable, have gradually recovered from the dis- 
astrous effects of her previous revolutions, and resumed her 
place at the head of modern civilization. ‘The very worst way 
in the world to improve the temper or to facilitate the bene- 
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ficial operations of a government is to keep it in constant ap- 
prehension for its own safety. Assuredly, we have little sym- 
pathy with Louis Philippe ; but worse kings have been borne 
with, and we sincerely hope that France, who in a moment of 
delirium made him king, may never have cause to regret that 
in another moment of delirium she has unmade him. 

We may be told that the abolition of royalty is in itself a 
great gain, and that, as friends of liberty, we ought to rejoice 
in the triumphs of democracy. We trust that it is not neces- 
sary for us at this late day to proclaim our love of liberty, or 
our devotion to the cause of the people. Let those of our 
countrymen who have more steadily devoted themselves to that 
cause than we have, or at a greater sacrifice claimed and exer- 
cised the highest of all freedoms, reproach us if they will. We 


| are stanch republicans, — for our own country. Not, indeed, 


because we believe the American people, in civilization, intelli- 
gence, morals, religion, to be in advance of the European na- 
tions ; but because republicanism is the form of government 
which Almighty God in his providence has established for us ; 
because it is here the legal and the only legal form ; and because 
it has its roots in our national life, and is the only government 
to which our national habits, manners, and usages are adapted. 
[t is coeval with our national existence, has grown up with us, 
and is a part of our concrete selves. We are, so to speak, 


| natural-born republicans, and instinctively, without deliberation, 


ee, 





adopt republican modes, and act to republican ends. But 


while these are good and sufficient reasons for maintaining re- 
publicanism at home, they are not good and sufficient reasons 
for asserting its superiority over all other forms for other na- 
tions, whose training has been different from ours. The 
French people, for instance, may even surpass us in religion, 
morals, intelligence, and refined civilization ; but, trained as 
they have been under the centralized monarchical system of 
modern Europe, they are necessarily destitute of those forms 
of interior life essential to republicanism, and without which it 
must be something foreign and unnatural. ‘There is a wide dif- 
ference between their case and ours. We, in order to support 
and carry on our government, have little else to do but to fall 
into the established routine ; we are not required to make any 
effort, to change or do violence to any of our habits of life or 
modes of activity. All follows in the ordinary course of things. 
But it is not so with a nation that throws off an old monarchi- 
cal government, and seeks to establish the republican order. 
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The new order imposes a new language, new forms of interior 
as well as exterior life, unwonted modes of action. Nothing 
flows on spontaneously. All is strange, and no one feels him- 
self at home. You can conform to the new order only as you 
deliberate, make an effort, force your activity into new chan- 
nels, All your indeliberate and instinctive action takes a wrong 
direction. You must be constantly on your guard, and can 
allow yourself no relaxation, no abandon. All your faculties 
must be strained taught, and every man must be a profound po- 
litical philosopher and a thoroughly accomplished statesman, 
or be liable to blunder, and to blunder, perhaps, fatally. It is 
not the change of one king, or one dynasty, for another, but it 
is the destruction of the old nation, and the attempt to mould 
a new nation out of its ashes. It is a fearful change. It re- 
quires the whole past life of the nation to be stricken out, and 
reduces the great body of the people to political infancy, sends 
them back to the cradle or the nurse’s arms, just at the moment 
when they have the most need to be full-grown men. May 
we not, then, without forfeiting our claim to be reckoned 
among the friends of liberty, when we see a great nation trying 
this change, pause awhile before concluding it to be necessarily 
the triumph of the popular cause ? 

There are, indeed, politicians among us, and not without 
influence on public affairs, who will tell us that no danger is to 
be apprehended ; that all is safe as soon as kings are got rid of, 
and the people take the management of affairs into their own 
hands ; but these politicians will excuse us for saying that their 
appropriate place is in the nursery, not in the professor’s chair, 
the halls of legislation, or the cabinets of ministers. As long 
as they consider it a proof of their wisdom to turn up their 
little noses at the bare idea of an infallible Church, they must - 
not expect us to swallow an infallible people, and especially, if 
such as they can be its leaders. The people are, no doubt, 
in general, honest in their aims, but they lack discrimination 
and forecast, and are, for the most part, the dupes of their lead- 
ers or of their own passions. Rarely in what they approve or 
in what they oppose do they distinguish between the good and 
the evil they find mingled together, — between the essential 
and the accidental, the use and the abuse. They know, of 
course, that such distinction exists and should be made ; but 
they do not know how or where to make it. If a system has 
worked ill in consequence of its having been abused, or in con- 
sequence of maiters accidentally connected with it, but not 
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springing from it, their approved and usual remedy is to sweep 
it away. ‘The remains of the barbarism which preceded its 
establishment, and sprang from other. sources, disturbed the 
workings of feudalism, and they cried out, Down with feudal- 
ism! Corrupt and courtly prelates basked in the sunshine of 
royalty, forgot their flocks, and failed to denounce the tyrant, 
and they exclaimed, Down with the Church! ‘The king abused 
his powers and oppressed his subjects, and they screamed out, 
Down with monarchy, and up with democracy ! In their eager- 
ness to throw off the evil, they almost invariably throw away 
the good in juxtaposition with which they find it, — just as your 
modern philanthropists, in pursuing some special object, tram- 
ple down more good by the way than they could possibly re- 
move of evil by gaining the end they seek. ‘There is no use 
in denying or in seeking to disguise this fact, which is obvious 
to every one who has studied popular movements with the least 


_ attention. 


‘ 
\ 


Where republicanism is already constituted, as it is with us, 
‘and has grown up with the life of the nation, we have no lack 
of confidence in the capacity of the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, to administer the government as wisely and as bene- 
ficially as human governments can be administered ; but we 
have yet to be convinced that wise and good government is 
sure to follow, the moment the people have thrown off royalty, 
and taken upon themselves the task of reconstituting the state, 
and of administering the public affairs. In point of fact, what- 


_ever the form of government established or proposed, the great 





body of the people count for little or nothing in determining its 
character or its policy. The questions which arise are decided 
by the few, and the many have simply the liberty to grumble, 
or acquiesce in silence. The action of the government, 
whether monarchical or democratical, is determined by the 
natural or artificial chiefs of the people, and will be wise and 
beneficial for the public good, in proportion to the intelligence, 
wisdom, firmness, and disinterestedness of these chiefs. If 
these chiefs are able and disposed to administer the government 
for the public good, it will be so administered, and if not able 
and so disposed, it will not be so administered, whatever its 
form. ‘The reliance is always on the few, frequently on one 
man alone ; as is evinced by the manner in which moderate 
republicans now speak of Lamartine, and the radicals of Ledru- 
Rollin. Save in a sentimental point of view, universal suffrage 
counts for far less than is commonly supposed. The real con- 
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stituency of the government is never the numerical majority of 
the people, but the numerical minority composed of the active 
politicians of the country. Viewed in the abstract, we con- 
fess, the question as to which is the best form of government 
is not in our judgment of primary importance. Forms of gov- 
ernment, as somebody says, are like the forms of shoes, — 
those are best which best fit the feet that are to wear them. 
The motives which should decide us in favor of one form or 
another are extrinsic, not intrinsic. Any form is good, if 
adapted to the people for whom it is designed ; and any form is 
bad, if not so adapted. The existing form is always the best ; 
and we consider it a capital mistake for a people to look upon 
the form of government to which it is wedded as a thing that 
can be changed. ‘The nation should always look upon its es- 
tablished form of government as immutable ; as every married 
couple should always look upon their marriage as indissoluble. 
If, whenever something unpleasant occurs in their mutual rela- 
tions, instead of taking each a charitable view of it, and codper- 
ating with the other to overcome it and restore the sunshine of 
domestic peace, a married couple contemplate and threaten a 
separation and a change of partners, their union is henceforth 
constrained and unnatural ; love and confidence take their de- 
parture ; each suspects the other ; each magnifies the slightest 
imperfections or errors of the other into enormous faults or 
crimes, and both find their condition intolerable. So is it with 
anation. ‘The moment the people once get their heads filled 
with the notion, that their marriage to the state is dissoluble at 
their will, and that the remedy for their real or imaginary griev- 
ances is in throwing off the existing form and adopting a dif- 
ferent one, they place themselves out of the condition of being 
well governed. ‘They have no longer the moral state to judge 
properly of the acts of the government, or to be satisfied with 
a single measure it can adopt. ‘The first law of every govern- 
ment, as well as of the individual, is self-preservation ; and how 
can a government improve its administration, redress griev- 
ances, and lighten the burdens of its subjects, if it is obliged 
to use all its resources solely for the preservation of its own 
existence ? The people themselves, by demanding political 
instead of administrative changes, by seeking the destruction of 
the government instead of loyally co6perating with it for the pub- 
lic good, create the necessity for those repressive measures of 
which they complain, and which become to them new motives 
for the change they seek or threaten. | 
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We certainly have no admiration for that centralized monar- 
chica] system of government which sprang up in Europe during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which culminated in Louis 
the Fourteenth of France, but which has lingered on as the 
dominant régime to our own times. Under it the European 
populations have suffered immense evils, and have received 
comparatively few of the benefits which it is the purpose of the 
state to secure for all her subjects, whatever their rank or con- 
dition in life. But whence came that system? Was it due 
solely to the ambition of the kings themselves? And after its 
establishment, was it the wisest course for the people to seek 
to exchange it for democracy? Let us dwell for a few 
moments on these questions. 

Europe, after the destruction of the Roman empire, was 
gradually reorganized on the feudal principle, under the modera- 
torship of the Church. The constituent elements of the state 
were the king, the barons, the clergy, and the communes, or 
free cities. The mutual relations of nations, of estates, and of 
princes and their subjects, were placed under the safeguard of 
the Papacy, which, as having the special interests of none, but 
the good of all, in view, was, even humanly considered, natural- 
ly an impartial judge, and a wise and just moderator. Such, 
in a word, was the feudal system, and, theoretically considered, 
perhaps as perfect a political system as the world has ever 
witnessed or ever will witness. But, unhappily for its satis- 
factory practical workings, the populations placed under it, 
and the kings and barons constituent elements of it, personally 
retained no small share of the barbarism into which all Europe, 
except the Church, was plunged by the destruction of the 
Roman empire and its civilization. The barbarians who in- 
vaded and overthrew the empire were gradually converted, 
indeed, and they received from the Church, with the faith, the 
germs of her generous and noble civilization ; but they for a 
long time retained but too many traces of their old barbaric 
habits and dispositions. ‘To overcome these, and bring the 
populations into personal conformity to Christian civilization, 
demanded generations of peaceful and continued training. The 
Church labored for it with supernatural energy and astonishing 
success ; but her labors were repeatedly interrupted by the in- 
vasion of new hordes of barbarians and infidels, which continued, 
with brief intervals, till the eleventh century. The Huns in 
the East and the Centre, the Saracens in the South and 
South-west, the Saxons in Germany, the Danes in England and 
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Ireland, the Normans in France and parts of Italy, prove to 
the historical reader how long pagan and infidel barbarians con- 
tinued to invade Christian Europe, and how often the labors of 
the Church were broken off, how frequently the slow gains of 
years were destroyed in a moment, and she was compelled to 
begin her work of civilization anew. The Saxons were not 
converted till the ninth century ; the Prussians, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, were pagans in the eleventh century, and the 
greater part of them in the twelfth. The Saracenic power 
was not fairly checked till the invasion of Asia by the Cru- 
saders, nor broken till the celebrated battle of Lepanto, in the 
sixteenth century. 

These facts should lead us to expect in the feudal ages no 
little of unredeemed barbarism alongside of the generous and 
noble forms of Christian civilization, as the grotesque in juxta- 
position with the beautiful ; and we, in fact, do find in them 
the most wonderful developments of intellectual and moral 
energy, miracles of Christian meekness, gentleness, love, mani- 
festing themselves in all their sublime beauty in the cathedrals, 
the public worship, the religious and charitable establishments, 
and the piety, fervor, and devotedness of individuals of all ranks, 
from the prince to the peasant, along with an unmitigated per- 
sonal barbarism that an Attila, an Alaric, a Genseric, a Caled, a 
Ralph the Ganger, would not have disdained. ‘The huge form of 
the barbarian was oftener revealed than concealed by the ample 
folds of the toga. ‘The tiger from the forest or the jungle was 
but half domesticated, and resumed all his native ferocity at the 
first lap of blood. ‘Throughout are the feudal ages marked by 
huge disproportions, by the sublimest virtues and the darkest 
crimes ; the most winning gentleness and the most brutal vio- 
lence ; Christian charity in all its supernatural beauty, and 
savage humanity in all its hideous deformity, brought together 
in fearful contrast and mortal combat. On their Christian 
side, we cannot exaggerate their merit ; on their barbaric side, 
it is hard to say too much against them. 

But this barbarism, which disfigured the feudal ages, and 
which no admirer of feudalism denies or palliates, was not in- 
herent in the system itself. It did not grow out of feudalism, 
for the tribes possessed it before they came under the influence 
of that political order ; it did not spring from the Church, be- 
cause they possessed it prior to their conversion ; it did not 
spring from both united, for the same reason, and because it 
yielded in time to their joint action and influence. It was, 
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therefore, not in the political and ecclesiastical order of the feudal 
ages, but in the people not as yet brought into harmony with 
Christianity. ‘The barbarism was in the persons, not in the 
order. So every one who is able to discriminate and is willing 
to be just knows, admits, or contends. But the Northern nations 
converted, the Saracens held in check by the Crusaders, the 
Church found herself in comparative peace. She resumed and 
continued her civilizing labors, and by the end of the fourteenth 
century succeeded in bringing the European populations. very 
generally into comparative harmony with her own civilization. 
But just at this period, when the ecclesiastical and political 
order of the feudal times had overcome its chief obstacles, 
when it had so humanized the persons as to make them see and 
blush at their former barbarism, the people with their usual dis- 
crimination turned round and charged that barbarism to the very 
order which had so long struggled against it, and which had in 
good measure delivered them from it. Did not that barbarism 
for centuries coexist with feudalism and Catholicity ? Certain- 
ly it did. ‘Then feudalism and Catholicity caused it, and are 
responsible for it. ‘Then down with Catholicity and feudalism ! 
So began the people to reason, with their characteristic logic, 
in the fifteenth century, and aided in the sixteenth by the Lu- 
theran insurrection, they were able to strike a death-blow at 
feudalism, and would have done the same to Catholicity, had 
she not been an Immortality. 

The mistake of the people in confounding with the feudal 
order the personal barbarism which, in feudal times, existed 
under it, or rather in spite of it, led to the destruction of feudal- 
ism. Feudalism destroyed, centralism necessarily followed. 
All power was concentrated in the hands of the monarchy, — 
the principle of Oriental despotism. ‘The people, at the time, 
had no fear of the royal tyranny and oppression. Between them 
and the king had stood the barons and the prelates, who had 
felt the principal weight of royal violence, and from whom the 
people in turn had suffered the grievances, real or imaginary, 
they complained of. ‘Their resentments were against these, 
and not against the king. ‘The barons oppress us, and 
the prelates do not restrain them. Down, then, with them 
both, and oppression will cease, all our wrongs will be 
righted, and we shall be happy, live in clover, under our 
father the king! Unsupported, but opposed, by the peo- 
ple, the barons could make only a feeble resistance, and 
feudalism, after a comparatively short struggle, was obliged 
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to succumb to centralism. The clergy, for the same reason, 
were unable to maintain their independence, and the Church be- 
came enslaved to the temporal power, — in Russia by schism ; 
in England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, by 
heresy ; in France, and finally in Austria, Spain, and Portugal, 
by practical Gallicanism. There was then no longer any inter- 
mediate power between the king and the people, and the people 
found, when it was too late, that they had exchanged feudalism 
for despotism, the rods of Solomon for the scorpions of his son. 

It is remarkable, how, after the Reformation, every thing 
conspired to enlarge and render absolute the monarchy, which 
in the original reorganization of Europe had been only one 
element out of four. In Protestant countries monarchy was 
extolled, because it was the bulwark of heresy. In Catholic 
countries, for a time, it was opposed, and the old doctrines of 
liberty were maintained, in the schools and universities. ‘The 
‘¢ divine right of kings’? was a Protestant doctrine, and it was 
against the Catholic Cardinal Du Perron that James the First 
of England wrote his famous Remonstrance in its defence ; and 
hence the first republican reaction against monarchy appears in 
England, and more than a hundred years before it manifests 
itself in France. But gradually Catholic kings became ardent 
defenders of the faith, and even Catholics turned monarchists, 
and courtly bishops were found to advocate and justify royal 
absolutism, as a protection against schism and heresy, — hop- 
ing, no doubt, by their spiritual action on the monarch’s con- 
science, to restrain him from abusing his powers, — a sad mis- 
take, for he could banish them at will from court, and deprive 
them of their revenues. 

It was not wholly the fault of the kings that feudalism became 
converted into centralism, and the estates succumbed to the 
despot. It was still more the fault of the people, who, when 
they had emerged from barbarism, and at the very moment 
when the political and ecclesiastic order, by means of which 
they had emerged, could begin to operate, free from the causes 
which previously disturbed it, rejected it on account of the bar- 
barism which had been accidentally connected with it, and 
wished for a different constitution of the state. If the people 
had resisted, or not been ready to assent, the kings could never 
have suppressed the barons, enslaved the Church, and monopo- 
lized all power in their own hands. ‘They succeeded, not in 
spite of the people, but by their codperation ; and the people, if 
disappointed, had themselves principally to blame. Whatever 
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the faults or defects of modern centralism, there can be no 
doubt that it was popular in its origin, and had, if not the formal, 
at least the virtual, assent of the European populations. 

That the people should have been dissatisfied with this new 
system is nothing strange. ‘They had in their folly and mad- 
ness thrown off the best, and obtained the worst, of all possible 
systems of government, and, of course, must have found them- 
selves in no enviable condition. But were they wise in oppos- 
ing the government of their own choice, and in seeking to re- 
place it by democracy ? 

To go back to feudalism with its barbarism was out of the 
question ; to go back to it even without its barbarism was im- 
practicable. Restorations are rarely successful, even when the 
order restored, in itself considered, is better than any other 
order likely to be obtained. Feudalism, if it had continued, if 
it existed now, with our advanced personal civilization and re- 
finement, would, in our judgment, be the perfection of govern- 
ment. But having been thrown off, and the ideas of the peo- 
ple all turned against it, its restoration is impracticable and 
undesirable. With its evils we must give up its good, unless 
we can secure it by some other method. We blame not, 
therefore, the people for not going back, or attempting to go 
back, to feudalism, when they found their new system fail. 
But had they no alternative but either to remain slaves to mo- 
narchical centralism, or to try the experiment of democracy ? 

The new order established was, briefly characterized, the 
king on the one side, and the mob on the other. ‘The local 
organizations which limited and tempered the general sovereign- 
ty were swept away, and the people, outside of the monarchy, 
had no organization, and therefore were not a power. ‘The 
king was the state, and besides him there was no state. ‘The 
people out of the state, without political organization, can act 
only as the mob. What they needed was an organization 
between them as simple individuals and the monarchy, which 
should shelter them from its despotism, restrain the exercise of 
its authority within the limits of justice, and prevent it from in- 
fringing the natural liberty of the subject. This, it strikes us, 
was obtainable without any essential political change, if the peo- 
ple had accepted the new system in good faith. It might have 
been easily effected by simply emancipating the Church from 
her thraldom to the state, and suffering her to enjoy her right- 
ful independence of the temporal order ; and this could have 
been effected without arly revolution or violent struggle, by the 
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simple return of the people to their active faith as Christians. 
Each bishop in his diocese, each priest in his parish, receiving 
his mission, and exercising his functions, without any interven- 
tion, direct or indirect, of the civil governmert, would have 
been, though without one particle of political power, a moral 
sovereign, competent to protect his flock from the oppressions 
of the monarch, and to secure them against all encroachments 
upon their rights as men. No king ever was or ever can be 
powerful enough to resist the clergy in his dominions, if they 
are independent of him, and are backed by the faith and con- 
science of the people. The people, then, might, if they had 
chosen, have compelled their kings to reign wisely and justly, 
without any political changes, and even without troubling their 
heads in the least about politics or the constitution of the state, 
— simply by attending to their faith and duties as Christians. 

But this was too simple and easy a method. ‘The people 
hailed with joy the subjection of the spiritual order to the tem- 
poral, the Church to the state, and then denounced the Church 
because she did not protect them from its tyranny ; they in- 
sisted on her subjection, and then demanded of her what she 
could not do unless independent. But as she did not do it, 
they arrayed themselves against both the Church and the gov- 
ernment, swore the destruction of both throne and altar, and 
thus compelled the Church and the monarchy, as the condition 
of continuing to exist, to make common cause against the pop- 
ular demands, and to postpone to more settled times the re- 
dress of political grievances. But the more the Church and 
the government resisted the popular movement, the more deter- 
mined and menacing it became ; and from the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the mob, seconded by the philosophers, a 
cause and an effect of the popular movement, became every 
day stronger and more exasperated, and before the close of that 
century succeeded in overthrowing monarchy, as, led on by 
the kings, it had succeeded in overthrowing feudalism, and if 
it failed to overthrow the Church, it was only because she is 
upheld by a Divine hand. Anarchy, of course, followed, the 
reign of terror, and military despotism ; reaction, and an in- 
sane restoration, which left matters worse than they were at 
the beginning. 

Now the error in all this was not in seeking to get rid of evils, 
or to ameliorate the social condition. We know no law, hu- 
man or divine, which sanctions misrule and oppression, or which 
forbids an oppressed people to labor for liberty and justice. 
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The error was not here, not as to the end sought, but solely as 
to the means, — in supposing a fundamental political change, or 
a political revolution in favor of republicanism or of any other 
form of government, to be the only practicable remedy, or a 
practicable remedy at all. We donot maintain that wrongs are 
not to be redressed, that the people may not demand justice 
from the hands of their rulers ; nor do we go so far as to main- 
tain that individual kings may not be deposed, and dynasties 
changed, for good and sufficient reasons ; for these are not 
the government, but its administrators, and they may abuse 
their trusts and forfeit their rights ; but we do maintain that 
it is always a capital error to seek reform or redress by 
changing the form of government, the fundamental constitu- 
tion of the state. That should be held sacred and inviolable, 
whether a feudal, a monarchical, an aristocratical, or a demo- 
cratical constitution ; for each is alike legitimate, where it is 
the established order. ‘The man who dares attack it is guilty 
of sacrilege. He who advises its destruction, or its exchange 
for another, draws his counsel from hell, and the people 
who drink in his infernal advice, and prepare to act on it, 
are mad, and rush to their own destruction ; for, whether they 
know it or not, the principle they adopt and the spirit they 
follow are, at bottom, opposed to all government, render 
government, in any form, impracticable ; and without govern- 
ment, there is and can be no society, no people, nothing but 
isolated individuals or the mob. 

We must not lose sight of this fact. It is because the 
tendency to redress evils by changing the form of the govern- 
ment is, at bottom, no-governmentism, that no popular revolu- 
tion is ever final, or able to satisfy those who make it. Every 
poplar revolution, if left to itself, necessarily develops in a 
series of revolutions, each removing society farther and farther 
from government. ‘Thus, in the old French Revolution, we 
had first a revolution that brought up the notables, then another 
that brought up the respectables, and then still another that 
brought up the sans-culottes,— Mirabeau and Lafayette, Ver- 
gniaud and Roland, Danton and Robespierre ; and what we 
should have had next, if the series had not been cut short 
by the reaction, it is impossible to say, but some lower form of 
anarchy and terror is certain ; for already, before his downfall, 
had Robespierre become too aristocratic and conservative for 
the mob. For the same reason, the policy of concession sel- 
dom avails to appease the revolutionary spirit, and to reéstab- 
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lish order and content. The demands of the people, when 
made in a loyal spirit, without any thought of attacking the con- 
stitution of the state, may often be conceded with advantage 
both to them and to the government ; but even when just, if 
they are prompted by the revolutionary spirit, or made under 
the conviction that the people have the right to overthrow the 
constitution when they please, and to institute a new govern- 
ment after their own ideas or fancies, the concession is useless, 
and even worse, if you mean to preserve the constitution un- 
impaired. Concessions then only stimulate new and greater 
demands, and weaken the government. ‘The people, after 
them, if the shadow of government remains, find the same dis- 
proportion as ever between their actual and their ideal. ‘They 
are still restrained, cramped, confined, and are not free in their 
sense of freedom. ‘They have not reached Utopia, nor recov- 
ered the lost Eden. You must yield all the revolutionary spirit 
demands, grant each new demand as quick as it is made, or 
else resist it in the outset. Whoso goes an inch with the 
mob is a lost man, if he goes not with it whithersoever it will. 
You might as well undertake to guide or stay the tempest, as 
to attempt to direct or resist the mob, when once you have 
yielded to it. Who, that suffers himself to be drawn within 
its vortex, can hope to recover himself and escape from the 
Maelstrom ? 

The great difficulty arises at all times, in our view of the 
case, from the revolutionary spirit, the tendency to redress 
grievances by seeking to subvert the political constitution. 
The evils, however great, can always be remedied, as far as 
in their nature remediable, without any thing of the sort, — 
simply by the people accepting the government in good faith, 
and loyally laboring with it for improvement. But when the 
revolutionary spirit has once possessed a nation, ard all har- 
mony, all sympathy, between the people and the government are 
destroyed, and the government can sustain itself against its own 
subjects only by means of the military, there is perhaps little 
use in its attempting to sustain itself at all. It is no longer in a 
condition, if this state of things is to become permanent, to 
perform the legitimate functions of government. It, in fact, 
has ceased to be government, and is only the slave-master driv- 
ing his miserable gang of wretched slaves. And such had be- 
come the governments throughout the more civilized part of 
Kurope, before the recent events. ‘There had ceased to be 
any harmony between them and the people. Authority and 
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the people were antagonistical, and could not work togeth- 
er; the state was almost universally dissolved, and the mon- 
archs retained their crowns only by means of large standing 
armies, kept on the war footing, not by any means to defend 
them against one another, but against their own subjects. ‘lhe 
expense of these immense armies, and of the various establish- 
ments connected with them, had become enormous, and the 
people were finding themselves obliged to part with nearly all 
their substance to pay for being governed, and yet not be gov- 
erned after all. ‘The governments, instead of stimulating and 
aiding industry, were crippling it, and large portions of the 
population were reduced to poverty, to the starving point, and 
many even below it. Gaunt want was staring the millions in 
the face. How could matters be worse? ‘I'he government, 
having no strength in the affections or convictions of the peo- 
ple, no moral support in the nation, could hardly do any thing 
for the public good, however well disposed, and the people, 
debauched by revolutionary ideas, would do nothing for them- 
selves. Was such a state of things, growing worse every day, 
to last for ever ? 

Now we believe the fault of this state of things to be far 
more due to the disloyalty of the people than to the govern- 
ments themselves. We cannot discover any period since the 
beginning of the last century, when the European governments 
had even the power to prevent or to remedy it. But how- 
ever this may be, it seems to us certain that things could not 
long remain as they were. Matters had come to such a pass, 
that an attempt to right them, in some way, was necessary and 
inevitable ; and taking the people as they were, perverted by 
demagogues, sophists, and the malign influence of secret socie- 
ties, with the revolutionary fever burning in their veins, and 
longing for democratic institutions, we see not what better 
could have been attempted than the fearful revolutions which 
have actually taken place, or are now taking place. If the 
people had been loyal, Christian, sober, something better would 
have been possible ; but as they were, we see not what else 
was practicable. Monarchy had become anti-national, had 
ceased to be popular, and could not continue to exist. With- 
out, then, abating any thing of our condemnation of the revolu- 
tionary ideas and spirit, without countenancing for a moment 
the absurd doctrine, that the people have always a natural right 
to democratic institutions, and that monarchy is in itself an 
illegitimate form of government, an encroachment upon natural 
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liberty, or the still more absurd doctrine, that the republican 
order had become inevitable in consequence of the progress of 
man and society, we are, upon the whole, not sorry that these 
recent revolutions have been effected, and we accept, without 
reserve, THE New Era they promise to usher in. Only give 
to the old order honorable burial, and you may, if you can, dig 
its grave so deep, that no one will think of disinterring its 
fleshless remains, and dressing them up anew in the robes of 
state. 

We do not applaud the mob for what it has done, we will 
not consent to call a few thousands of the Parisian rabble 
‘¢the glorious French people” ; but we accept their work, 
now it is done, and are ready to resist all attempts to undo it 
and return to the monarchical centralism which has been de- 
throned and exiled. Believing, also, that the principal nations 
of Europe, unless we except Great Britain and Russia, will be 
discontented and restless, torn and agitated, out of the condi- 
tion to be well governed, till they obtain substantially republi- 
can institutions, we wish the work to continue till such insti- 
tutions are secured. Itis in vain to attempt to change, by any 
human means, the ideas and tendencies of the people, to arrest 
the present current of political thought, or to roll back the rev- 
olutionary tide. Europe, it seems to us, can be settled here- 
after only on a republican basis ; and since republicanism must 
come, sooner or later, we say the sooner the better. Half- 
way measures and feeble temporizing will avail nothing. Now 
that the hand is in, let the work be done, wherever it needs to 
be done, and so done that there will, in our day at least, be 
no occasion for doing it over again. 

And this seems to be the view taken by the friends of order 
and religion in France. ‘The bishops and clergy, as far as we 
have seen, without a single dissentient voice, have given in 
their adhesion to the republican order, resolved to give it a fair 
and honest trial, and to live or die with it. The politicians of 
all parties seem also to have done the same. ‘The conviction 
appears to be universal, that if France is ever to find good 
government, and be restored to domestic tranquillity and peace, 
it must be as a republic. This requires no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or consistency. Government is for the public good. 
When circumstances no longer controllable by human means 
have disabled an existing government from securing that good, 
and rendered constitutional changes necessary and inevitable, a 
new régime the only practicable one, it is the part of wisdom, 
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of all sound politics, as well as of duty, to accept it, and to 
make the best of it. ‘The wise and consistent statesman, when 
he cannot control circumstances, conforms to them, — for 
government is an affair of human prudence, — and takes care 
never to ruin himself or his country for the sake of an abstrac- 
tion. 

It is because we judge it the part of wisdom to accept this 
republican order, and to labor to render it permanent and bene- 
ficial, that we have begun our remarks on the recent events in 
Europe by condemning the causes which have made them 
necessary and inevitable. If we are not much mistaken, Ku- 
ropean society can hereafter be settled only on the republican 
basis. Whether it can be settled even on that may be regard- 
ed as problematical ; but if not on that, it can on none. Re- 
publicanism is now the last hope of Europe. If that fails her, 
her civilization must go backward, and she become ere long 
the counterpart of Asia. For the reason that, in the fifteenth 
century, we would have sustained feudalism against the ten- 
dency to centralism, and in the seventeenth century and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth, centralism against the democratic 
tendency, we would now sustain republicanism against any ten- 
dency to overthrow it, whether in favor of socialism or aristoc- 
racy. Our principle is, to sustain the existing constitution of 
the state, whether it conforms to our abstract notions or not ; 
because in politics every thing is to be taken in the concrete, 
nothing in the abstract. 

But if we maintain in principle that the change from feudal- 
ism to democracy is a progress, — if we say, with the beardless 
philosophers of the day, that the people, in seeking it, have 
been obeying a divine instinct, and declare the revolutionary 
spirit which has been followed throughout wise and sacred, — 
we cannot with any consistency maintain this new order, or 
resist the tendencies that may be manifested for additional 
changes. Moreover, a people filled with the revolutionary 
spirit, holding, as a sound maxim in politics, that the evils they 
may have to endure in the social state are to be remedied by 
the subversion of the existing government, whether by vio- 
lence or peaceful agitation, and the substitution of some other 
form, is incapable of sustaining a good and permanent govern- 
ment, whatever its constitution ; for no government can prevent 
or redress all evils, and at best there will be much that can be 
overcome only by the Christian virtues of resignation and pa- 
tience. Every government, if government, must sometimes 
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restrain, must make its authority felt, and compel submission ; 
for in every society, as long as the world stands, there will be 
turbulent and rebellious spirits, whom authority must tame. 
Men’s views, too, of the policy the government should adopt 
will often conflict, and it will be impossible for the government 
to satisfy them all. Impossible, therefore, must it always be 
to maintain a fixed and permanent government, if its subjects 
feel that it is right and proper for them to overthrow it when- 
ever they choose. ‘The old governments have fallen, not for 
the want of physical force, but because they no longer had any 
moral support in their subjects. No matter what is the physi- 
cal force at the command of the government, it cannot long 
sustain itself, at least in a condition to perform its proper func- 
tions, unless it has the moral force of the nation with it. This 
is even more true of republican government than of any other. 
The virtue of loyalty is far more essential to a democracy than 
to a monarchy, —though a democracy is less fitted to inspire 
it. In vain will you labor to sustain your republic, if the peo- 
ple are disloyal, if they hold themselves under no moral obliga- 
tion to support it, and free to abolish it whenever they fancy it 
will be for their interest or their pleasure to do so. It has then 
no moral support ; and the moment the people find, or imagine 
they find, themselves a little incommoded by it, they will begin 
to agitate for a change, and force it to take measures of re- 
pression or concession, which, sooner or later, must prove its 
ruin. ‘The brief history of our own governments, especially of 
the government of the State of New York, would confirm this 
conclusion, if it needed confirmation. 

It is true, that our popular politicians tell us that mere hu- 
manitarian principles will be always a sufficient guaranty 
against frequent and unnecessary revolutions. ‘The people, 
they say, will always, from affection and interest, sustain the 
government of their choice, and we may always rely on their 
vis inertia and indisposition to change. For, add they, in the 
words of Mr. Jefferson, ‘* All experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer evils, while they are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed.”? But times have altered since 
1776. When Mr. Jefferson drew up the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, his appeal to experience was warranted ; 
for up to that time mankind had very generally held the doctrine, 
that to support the constitution of the state is a sacred duty bind- 
ing upon all the citizens, and that to labor in any way to subvert 
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or abolish it is a crime, and a high crime. But from the fact, 
that mankind have shown under this doctrine the disposition 
asserted, we cannot safely conclude that they will continue to 
show it under the contrary doctrine. Mr. Jefferson could 
appeal only to the experience of mankind under the moral op- 
eration of the anti-revolutionary doctrine. Since his time, the 
revolutionary doctrine has been in vogue, and very widely re- 
ceived, and we do not find the people now so indisposed to 
change as they were then. ‘They have, in fact, become greedy 
of change, and ready to embrace every novelty that is pro- 
posed with a little earnestness and eloquence. Mr. Jefferson, 
perhaps, did not sufficiently reflect that the prevalence of the 
revolutionary doctrine would very naturally tend to weaken, if 
not destroy, that indisposition of the people to abolish the 
forms to which they were accustomed, on which he relied as a 
protection against its dangerousness. 

Affection and interest are great words. But affection, when 
not founded in principle, and sustained by a sense of duty, is 
mere steam from the marsh ; and what is or is not interest is a 
matter not always easy to determine. If it be a duty to sustain 
the existing constitution, there is no difficulty in determining 
the questions of duty which may come up. But interests are 
the hardest things in the world to settle. Men often mistake 
their own interests, and after it is too late find out that they 
have blundered. ‘Their views of what is or is not their inter- 
est vary, too, with their age, with their pursuits, or their social 
position. ‘The Haves andthe Have-nots are far from agreeing 
as to their respective interests. No man will believe his inter- 
est is consulted, when he finds himself thwarted, or his neighbour 
succeeding, and his own plans miscarrying. Interests them- 
selves do often really conflict, and it is impossible for the gov- 
ernment to harmonize all so as to satisfy each. The wise 
statesman, therefore, can never rely on the mere sense of inter- 
est ; but must, while he seeks as far as possible to promote all 
interests, make his appeal to the sense of duty, — to loyalty. 

But no people, holding themselves free to abolish their ex- 
isting form of government whenever they think proper, can re- 
gard themselves as under a moral obligation to sustain it. An 
obligation from which we may absolve ourselves whenever we 
choose is no moral obligation, and, indeed, no obligation at all. 
The obligation to support the government and the right to abol- 
ish it are not compatible, the one with the other, and no soph- 
istry can make them so. The revolutionary spirit and doctrine 
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to which we owe the recent events in Europe are, then, incom- 
patible with the existence of government itself, and therefore as 
incompatible with the existence of republican government as of 
monarchical government. This is wherefore we have opposed 
them, and venture, even in the moment of their victory, to de- 
nounce them. We accept the victory as un fait accompli, 
and wish the people to reap from it the fruits of real social 
and political well-being. But to applaud the forces which have 
won it, to sanction the spirit and doctrine which made it neces- 
sary, although they have gained it, would be to render the 
victory barren of good fruits, — nay, worse, prolific in new 
disorders. The work of demolition must cease, and that of 
construction must begin, and the principles which must govern 
the builders cannot be those which governed the destroyers. 
If you knock away the foundation as you raise your super- 
structure, you raise —a castle in the air. 

But we have dwelt long enough on general considerations. 
What is likely to be the result of the recent events in Europe ? 
France is now decidedly a republic. Will she be able to 
establish and maintain the authority of the state and the freedom 
of the subject? This is a matter about which we do not wish 
to speculate. We have found nothing in our historical reading 
which leads us to augur her success. ‘The historical precedents 
are all against her. But we cannot pretend to fathom the de- 
signs of Almighty God, to whom belong the ordering of all 
events and the determination of their issues. Whether he has 
designed the revolution in mercy or in judgment to the nations,. 
we can know only as he himself is pleased to make it manifest ; 
but whichever it be, it is ours to be silent and adore, for his judg- 
ments are as adorable as his mercies. ‘That the French peo- 
ple will find it an easy task to reconstitute the state, which the 
revolution of February dissolved, and reéstablish and maintain 
order, the indispensable condition of liberty, we presume nobody 
with a grain of political philosophy or experience will pretend. 
The ideas and passions, the schemes and wishes, which have 
destroyed the old government, and reduced French society to 
its original elements, are opposed to all government, and if not 
abandoned, must be as fatal to the republic as they have been 
to the monarchy. The revolutionary party is in pursuit of 
Utopia, and has no stopping-place within the limits of practica- 
ble government. It must be arrested, or it will subvert the 
new institutions before they get fairly into operation. But to 
attempt to arrest them by physical force, by measures of re- 
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pression, will only renew between them and the new govern- 
ment the very relations which rendered the old government im- 
potent for good, and its longer existence impracticable. Under 
Providence, then, the solution of the problem must turn on the 
fact, whether the radicals, represented by such men as Ledru- 
Rollin, that second edition of Danton, Louis Blanc, Blanqui, 
Albert, and company, are a large, or only a small, minority of 
the French nation, and on the courage, firmness, and energy of 
the party opposed to them. If they are only a small minority, 
confined principally to a few localities, and the friends of order 
show them from the outset that their opposition is disregarded, 
and their advice will not be asked, they may be held in subjec- 
tion till the new government is so firmly established as to render 
their attempts to subvert it impotent and ridiculous. But if 
they are a large minority, — absolutely so, by their numbers, or 
effectively so, by their organization and concentration, or by the 
uncertainty, hesitation, fears, and anxieties of their opponents, — 
they will have little difficulty in defeating all attempts to recon- 
stitute the state, and in prolonging the reign of anarchy. How 
the case actually stands in France we have no certain means of 
knowing, and cannot pretend to decide. 

The majority of the National Assembly appear to be well 
disposed, and to entertain moderate views ; but they evidently 
lack experience, and have marked out to themselves no clear 
and definite line of policy. ‘They are apparently trusting for 
their success to the chapter of accidents. ‘Their determination 
is, indeed, to give France a republican government; but they 
are evidently afraid that the sincerity of their attachment to re- 
publicanism will be suspected. This renders them uneasy, de- 
prives them of that calmness, sobriety, and independence, that 
naturalness and at-home feeling, so essential to their success, 
and gives the radical minority an immense advantage over them. 
The radicals have no fears of this sort. Strong in the fact that 
they represent the revolution, embody its spirit, and obey its 
tendencies, they march with a bold and confident step in 
the path of destruction. In settled times, when the revolu- 
tionary spirit has not penetrated the body of the people, 
when the subversion of an old government is looked upon 
as an exceptional measure, to be justified only on the ground 
of invincible necessity, the party adopting moderate counsels 
and cherishing a conciliatory spirit is sure to rally around it the 
great body of the nation. But when the principle of revolution 
aspires to obtain a legal recognition, and is held by the great 
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body of the people to be the proper basis of the state, — when 
all old ideas are confounded, and the general wish is to erect the 
social fabric, not only after a new fashion, but on a new and un- 
tried foundation, — extreme counsels are most likely to prevail, 
and the party in favor of carrying out the revolution is pretty sure 
to succeed. We shall, therefore, by no means be disappointed, 
if Ledru-Rollin turns out to be a stronger man than Lamar- 
tine. ‘I'he Mountain triumphed over the Girondists, the sans- 
culottes over the respectables, in the former revolution, and 
why shall they not do the same in this? ‘They assuredly will, 
unless the moderate party take their ground at once, declare 
boldly that the revolution must be arrested, and that a contrary 
set of maxims from those which prepared and effected it must 
now be adopted and actedon. ‘The state cannot be constituted 
on the revolutionary principle, nor recognize the right of the 
people to abolish the government ; for every state must have as 
its basis the right of the state to command, and the duty of the 
citizen to obey. Whether the moderate party have the courage 
to face the revolution in the moment of its victory, and recog- 
nize a solid basis for authority, the event must determine. 
We fear, however, that, captivated by fine phrases about fra- 
ternity, they will attempt to conciltate the revolutionary party 
by compromise, and thus destroy themselves, and prepare the 
triumph of disorder or of despotism. 

‘he moderate party will certainly not be able to succeed, 
unless they recognize and secure the absolute freedom of re- 
ligion, and that, too, not in the sense of radicals, who consider 
religion to be free where every body is free to despise it and 
nobody is free to profess and practise it. ‘The spirit of radical- 
ism is the spirit of despotism, and seeks always, by an effective 
majority, which for its purpose need be only a small numerical 
minority of the whole population, to rule as absolutely as did the 
centralized monarchy just overthrown. It simply substitutes 
the despotism of the effective majority for the despotism of the 
monarch. It demands an absolute government, and all absolute 
governments are despotisms, and seek to sweep away, or to 
subject to themselves, whatever interposes or is capable of in- 
terposing an obstacle to their governing according to their own 
arbitrary will. Radicals out of place are revolutionists, and seek 
to overthrow all authority ; in place, they are despots, and seek 
to suppress all freedom. In making the revolution, they have 
aimed, not at guaranties for liberty against the abuses of power, 
but to get possession of power for themselves, in order to use 
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it for their own interest, plans, purposes, or theories. They 
will, therefore, seek to reconstitute the state so that none but 
themselves can get into power, and so that, when they are once 
in power, they can use it as they please, without any restriction 
on their own will. 

Now we may be certain, that, as far as depends on them, the 
radicals will establish the sovereignty of infidelity, and the sub- 
jection of religion ; the latter, because they wish to rule accord- 
ing to arbitrary will, which they know they cannot do where 
religion is free and independent, — and the former, because they 
are themselves infidel, and because the subjection of religion to 
the state is itself the sovereignty of infidelity. This they will 
assuredly attempt, and this the moderate republicans must de- 
feat, or fail in establishing a free government. A free govern- 
ment is a government of law, not of mere will or arbitrariness. 
Where the government is one of mere will, whether of one, of 
the few, or of the many, there is not one particle of liberty. 
The will of the people has no more right to prevail than the will 
of the monarch, when it is not just ; and it never is just, when not 
subjected to religion ; and it never is subjected to religion, when 
it subjects religion to itself. It is therefore absolutely necessary 
that religion should be free*and independent, if the government 
is intended to be a free government. Do the moderate repub- 
licans understand this? They are, unquestionably, determined 
to maintain order against the radicals; are they equally deter- 
mined to maintain liberty against them? ‘They must not look 
upon radicalism as dangerous only by its tendency to an excess 
of freedom, for it is still more dangerous by its tendency to des- 
potism ; not, indeed, the despotism of one man, but of the ruling 
faction, or what we call the effective majority. 

We are not now pleading the cause of religion for her own 
sake. We are addressing politicians, who, whether moderates 
or ultras, cannot be expected, in these days, to have any re- 
spect for religion on her own account. But this, though a 
terrible misfortune for them, cannot harm religion herself. ‘The 
Church of God does not depend on the French National As- 
sembly, and is safe, let them take what course they please. 
Men may wage war against her, if they choose ; they may sup- 
press her religious orders, invade her pious retreats, break up 
her establishments of charity and mercy ; desecrate her altars, 
burn her temples, and insult her virgins ; exile or behead her 
Sovereign Pontiff, slaughter her bishops and priests ; drive her 
from the face of day, and compel her to offer up the Most 
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Holy Sacrifice in caverns, crypts, and catacombs. Such things 
have been, and may be again. But in the very moment when 
the maddened multitude shall fancy her dead, and begin to sing 
and dance over what they imagine her grave, she shall step 
forth from her hiding-place, plant her foot on the tyrant’s neck, 
give the word to the nations, and resume the empire of the 
world. We are quite at our ease, so far as she is concerned. 
We fear only for those who shall dare do her violence. ‘The 
nation that restrains her freedom is smitten with the curse of 
God, and nothing it can do shall prosper, except only to its 
own confusion and ruin. 

But it is not precisely this consideration we wish to press 
upon our French republicans. ‘The government they are about 
to establish is likely to be a centralized democracy. ‘They 
are, whether aware of it or not, merely substituting one form 
of centralism for another. For the same reason that the free- 
dom and independence of the Church was necessary under the 
monarchical centralism, will it be necessary under the demo- 
cratic. It was needed under the former as a moral barrier to 
the encroachments of power on the natural liberty of the sub- 
ject; it will be equally essential for this purpose under the latter ; 
for the danger to be apprehended from this democratic central- 
ism is less a danger to the authority of the state than to the lib- 
erty of the citizens. ‘The citizen has no liberty, where the sov- 
ereignty of the state is not limited ; and under a centralized 
democracy, the only possible limitation of the political sovereign 
is the freedom and independence of the Church. The imme- 
diate danger to be guarded against is not the weakness, but the 
strength, of the state; for the weakness of the state is to be 
apprehended only from its too great strength. ‘The republic 
will fail, if it fails, from its tyranny, by attempting to rule ac- 
cording to mere will, by interfering with too many of the rela- 
tions of life, and leaving too little space for the free movements 
of the individual. The danger is of its attempting too much, 
and of its becoming an all-pervading despotism, which no 
people can endure. ‘The only possible protection against this, 
in the actual state of France, is in the absolute freedom 
and independence of the entire spiritual order, which neces- 
sarily restricts the government to matters of simple human 
prudence. 

The subjection of the spiritual order to the temporal was not 
only the capital crime, but the capital blunder, of the old mo- 
narchical régime. ‘The prince, by subjecting the Church in 
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his dominions, obtained, indeed, free scope for his arbitrary 
will; but, ruling by arbitrary will, he provoked the opposition of 
his subjects, and could derive from her no aid in reducing them 
to obedience. By depriving her of power to resist, he de- 
prived her of power to assist him ; by rendering her unable to 
protect the people in their obedience, he rendered her unable to 
restrain them in their disobedience. In his strength he despised 
her, in his weakness she could not come to his aid. ‘The 
same was it with the people. ‘They had aided in her subjec- 
tion, that she might not resist their revolutionary movements ; 
and when they felt the weight of the tyranny they had helped 
to create, she had no power to relieve them. On either hand, 
the policy was suicidal, as in the long run must be all unjust 
policy. Let the National Assembly of France look to it, that 
the republic does not repeat the capital blunder of the mon- 
archy. 

There are several stanch Catholics in the National Assem- 
bly, men of sterling worth, patriotic and religious, the enemies 
of all despotism. ‘These, we know, will do all they can to 
secure the freedom of religion ; but we fear their exertions will 
end in a bold and manly protest. ‘The tendency is now to do 
by the state a large portion of the work which is properly and 
legitimately the work of the spiritual order. ‘The enemies of 
the freedom of religion are undeniably in the ascendency. The 
infidel party have every member of the Executive Committee, 
not excepting Lamartine, who, unless we are misinformed, has 
latterly fraternized with the enemies of Christianity. ‘They 
have, in the Minister of Instruction and Worship, M. Carnot, 
a man after their own heart, and one who has proved himself 
the insidious enemy of religious liberty by denying the freedom 
of education. We confess, therefore, that the chance of re- 
ligion being suffered to remain free in France, free as she is 
here, which is all we ask, appears to us exceedingly small. 
Yet there are men whose judgments are entitled to far more 
respect than ours, who think differently, — men who believe 
that these popular revolutions are designed by Providence to 
eventuate in the entire emancipation of the Church throughout 
Europe. ‘That many worthy people have acquiesced in or 
aided the popular movements in the hope of such a result is 
no doubt the fact. Perhaps they have been right, and we are 
wrong. We hope it isso. Hope is sometimes a better coun- 
sellor than fear ; and it may be that Almighty God has designed 
these revolutions in mercy to the nations, to be a judgment 
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upon the infidel governments which oppressed his Church, and 
the means of operating her entire freedom and independence, — 
of securing to her, for the first time in the world’s history, an 
open field and fair play for the exertion of her divine energies. 
O, if so, then indeed will they usher in a NEW ERA, an era the 
most glorious in the annals of mankind. Reassure us on this 
point, guaranty us for Europe that freedom of the Church 
which she has in our own country, and we will join the sympa- 
thizers, and our exultant shouts shall rise loudest among the 
loud. 

The movements of the Italian people seem likely to result in 
the independence of Italy, and the retreat of the Austrians 
over the Alps. ‘This, we hope, will be the case ; for, except- 
ing Russia, Austria, since the days of Joseph II., has been the 
most cruel enemy of the freedom and independence of the 
Church. Nominally Catholic, she has been hardly less hostile 
to religious freedom than was the French Convention, and right 
glad shall we be to see her pride humbled and her power 
diminished. But how far the Italian people will gain any thing 
by their movements, beyond certain sentimental advantages, is 
not yet quite clear to our dim and conservative vision. An 
Italian confederacy is talked of, but it appears to us a dream 
that will soon dissolve. ‘The Italian people are not one peo- 
ple, nor are they united by one and the same national feeling. 
Since the fall of the Western Empire, they have never really 
existed as a single state, consolidated or federative, and we 
cannot see what is to serve as the basis of the confederacy pro- 
posed, if it is to be any thing more than a mere mutual alli- 
ance, or mutual league offensive and defensive, between the 
several Italian states. We demand for the foundation of a 
federative state some common bond of nationality, of national 
habits, associations, or recollections, and where we find no 
such bond, we conclude the federation to be impracticable. 
If brought about in a moment of enthusiasm, or of patriotic 
exaltation, it may last till the enthusiasm subsides ; but will 
hardly remain after the collapse, and the people have resumed 
their wonted feelings, and fallen into the old routine of affairs. 

Then who is to be at the head of this confederacy ? Charles 
Albert? Yes, if he chooses, so long as the work of driving 
out the Austrian remains to be done. But after that work is 
completed? You have then republican jealousy and animosity, 
Tuscan, Lombard, Venetian, Sicilian, Neapolitan, and Roman 
jealousies and ambitions against him, and not easy to be concili- 
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ated with Piedmontese supremacy. ‘The Pope? He refuses ; 
and if he did not, would the other nations of Kurope consent that 
the common Father of the Faithful should add to his authority 
as Pontiff that of temporal president or prince of one of the 
most powerful European nations? If they did consent, how 
long could he maintain his position, if his parliament or con- 
gress should insist on his adopting some measure, as temporal 
prince, which he could not approve, or which would be incom- 
patible with his relations, as Sovereign Pontiff? If his tempo- 
ral authority is absolute, we know that his subjects will be con- 
stantly rebelling ; if it is limited, the recent conduct of the 
Roman people teaches us what he would have to expect, if he 
should cross their wishes. Some Mamiani or Cicerouachio 
would be preferred to him as leader, and exile, imprisonment, 
or death would await him, unless he humored and complied 
with what might be the crotchet in their heads for the moment. 
If the Italians can form a federative state and maintain it, — a 
state which secures order and liberty, — we shall be glad ; but 
we have seen nothing in their recent or past conduct to assure us 
that this is possible. Instead of manifesting due regard for the 
Holy Father, however much they may scream, Evviva Pio 
Nono ! the tendency, as far as we can see, is to subject the 
Church to the state. We refer not now to their clamor against 
the Jesuits, — although their scandalous persecution of that illus- 
trious Order is sufficient to make all reasonable men distrust 
them, — but to the recent measures proposed by the liberal 
ministry of Sardinia, which are in open violation of the concor- 
dat with the Church, and would bring, if adopted, the whole 
body of the clergy of both orders under the surveillance of a lay 
commission, and subject every pastoral of a bishop to a lay cen- 
sorship. Only one step more needs to be taken, — that is, 
appoint a number of infidel laymen to write the pastorals of the 
bishops and the sermons to be preached by the clergy, and you 
have the Church in the condition desired by your Michelets and 
Quinets. The Italians may be firm Catholics at bottom, but 
some of them have, we must confess, a queer way of manifest- 
ing their faith and piety. We say frankly, that the aspect of 
affairs in Italy seems to us even less promising than in France. 

But the revolutions in Germany strike us more favorably than 
those of either France or Italy. ‘The Germans seem to us, 
after Pius 1X., to be the only Europeans who in these days 
have retained their senses and given proofs of a little states- 
manship. Lamartine is a poet and an orator, a master of fine 
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sentiments and fine phrases, —a great and well-meaning man, 
if you will; but that he is a statesman, that he compre- 
hends the problems of the state and the proper constitution 
of its powers, he has yet to prove. ‘The other Frenchmen 
whose names the revolution has brought up are, as statesmen, 
too insignificant to command a second thought. But there have 
certainly been some sound heads at work in Germany, and we 
shall be somewhat disappointed, if ‘‘ the thick-headed Dutch- 
men,”’ as we call them, do not redeem the political character 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Germanic revolutions have stopped short with a modi- 
fied constitutionalism, somewhat after the English model, it is 
true ; but this is not the feature in them we most admire. The 
great thing, and which, we think, will turn out to be the great 
event of the age, is the reconstruction of the German Em- 
pire, destroyed by Napoleon in 1806, or the reconstitution, 
on an improved plan, of the whole of Germany into one grand 
federative state. ‘The important feature in the movement is 
the adoption of federalism as the counterpoise of centralism, 
the characteristic principle of feudalism, and that which has 
made and stil] makes the glory of our American government. 
The French may fancy that they are adopting, in substance, 
the American system; but they are mistaken. ‘l'hey do not 
adopt it all. ‘Their system is democratic centralism. ‘They 
merely exchange their centralized monarchy for a centralized 
democracy, — one form of despotism for another, — and thus, 
as we say, only ‘‘ jump from the frying-pan into the fire.” 
But, although there is a tendency amongst us — resulting from 
foreign influences — to this centralized democracy, our po- 
litical system is a federative democracy, dividing the powers 
of government «betweent he genéral government and the sev- 
eral State governments. It is this division that gives to our 
government all its strength and permanence, and its admirable 
practical workings. Destroy this division, break up your Fed- 
eral Union, and restore to each State all the powers of gov- 
ernment, or absorb all the powers in one grand central gov- 
ernment, and order and freedom would not remain a week ; 
anarchy or despotism would instantly ensue. ‘This is where- 
fore we look for no good results from the French revolution. 
Their old revolution effaced the provinces, and destroyed the 
conditions of a federal republic ; and a centralized democracy 
is a despotism, except where the great body of the people are 
Catholic, really Catholic, and the Church is independent. 
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But the Germans, having providentially the requisite condi- 
tions of a federative state, adopt all the essential features of our 
American system. ‘lhe plan proposed by the Diet at Frankfort 
unites all Germany in one federative state, dividing the powers 
of government between the federal government, or empire, and 
the several particular states already existing, and guaranties 
through the empire to the people of the several states certain 
rights or liberties in face of the local governments. ‘The 
idea is grand and sound, and when adopted and perfected in 
detail, as we doubt not it will be, it will, after ours, be the 
most perfect system of government, in our judgment, that is 
now practicable. It will secure order and efficiency, on the 
one hand, and the freedom of the subject, on the other, — plac- 
ing the nation at once under shelter from despotism and from 
anarchy. It appears to us practicable ; for the empire still lives 
in the traditions and recollections of the German people, and its 
introduction requires no violent change in their habits, and no 
sharp separation of their present and future from their past. 
We permit ourselves to hope that something will be gained 
for European politics by this Germanic movement, and if it 
succeeds as well as it ought to succeed, we may expect great 
results from it. ‘The restoration of Polish nationality, and the 
reconstitution of the Polish kingdom or republic, must follow ; 
the farther advance of Russia will be effectually checked ; 
Hungary will gain her independence of Austria, and, if she re- 
tains her faith, take possession of the Kast of Europe, compel 
the Turks to raise their camp and depart, plant the cross anew 
on St. Sophia, and re-consecrate the city of Constantine. 

We intended to offer some reflections on Irish affairs ; but 
we have exceeded our limits, and must seek for that another 
occasion. 

In what we have said, we have aimed to settle certain prin- 
ciples, which should guide us in judging of the recent events in 
Europe, and in our efforts to turn them to the account of lib- 
erty and social well-being. ‘These are stirring events, and it 
were easy to grow eloquent over them, — quite easy for us, 
for we should have only to repeat the phrases our young en- 
thusiasm supplied us with eighteen years ago, on the occasion 
of the French revolution of July, 1830. But mere words can- 
not charm us as they did then; and we look now to things, and 
not to fine phrases, though the fine phrases of a Lamartine. We 
have heard many a time the big words, ‘*‘ Linerty, Kquatiry, 
Fraternity.’ Nay, we have sometimes pronounced them. 
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They are not difficult words to pronounce ; to secure their true 
import is the difficult thing. ‘The European populations have 
proved themselves able to pronounce them; whether they 
are able to understand and realize their meaning, time must 
show. If these recent events secure an increase of political 
and social well-being, — if they secure to the people, the great 
body of the toiling, and suffering, and uncomplaining people, 
some alleviation of their burdens, and some chance to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor in peace, — we shall be thankful for 
them, and half ready to pardon the miserable demagogues and 
phrasemongers who have brought them about. 

The views we have presented we have deemed worthy of 
the consideration of our own countrymen. This country is in 
a position to exert great influence on the reorganization of Eu- 
rope, and it is important that it should exert an influence in 
favor of true freedom. ‘To do this, we must let foreigners un- 
derstand that the democracy of our newspapers is not the de- 
mocracy of our institutions, but the democracy which we keep 
for electioneering purposes ; and that they must beware how 
they take it to be the principle of our national growth and pros- 
perity. If they imitate us in that, they will only imitate us in 
what we have borrowed from them, and which only serves to 
disturb the working of our own indigenous system, —to peril 
its existence. 

And not for foreigners only are these views necessary. 
Foreigners do not comprehend our American system of politics, 
and they almost invariably imagine that the democratic element 
is the only legitimate element that we recognize, that in which 
our whole political order takes its rise, and in accordance with 
which it is to be interpreted. Consequently, all the influences 
which operate upon us from abroad tend directly to convert 
our mixed government into pure democratic centralism, which 
is to genuine republicanism what despotism is to monarchy. 
Moreover, the same influence is exerted by our thousands of 
fanatics and philanthropists, in great part home-born and home- 
bred, who no sooner get a crotchet into their heads than they 
agitate to transfer it, forthwith, to the statute-books. It is 
necessary, then, that we be on our guard. Our fathers estab- 
lished no system of absolutism, democratic or monarchical. 
They divided the powers of government between the general 
government and the State governments, and, by dividing, lim- 
ited them ; which made liberty possible. All power, indeed, 
emanates from the people, and is exercised by them, through 
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their representatives, but only in a legally fixed and deter- 
minate mode, as binding on the people themselves as on their 
public servants. ‘Ihe people exist and can exercise their 
power only according to law ; and thus our government is a 
government of law, and not of mere will, and therefore a free 
government. Let us look well to it, that, in our admiration of 
European revolutionists and French centralism, we do not suf- 
fer this admirable system of government to be corrupted, to 
grow into a centralized democracy, and we, ere we apprehend 
danger, find ourselves in a worse condition than that from which 
the Old World is now making such terrible efforts to redeem 
itself, and, we fear, making them in vain. 


Art. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.— Dunigan’s Popular Library of Instruction and Amusement. 
Illustrated by J. G. Chapman. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 
1848. Nos. J. to III. 





WE cannot better introduce this new serial publication by Messrs. 
Dunigan, our enterprising New York agents, than by copying and 
adopting as our own their advertisement. 


** Dunigan’s Popular Library. Published the first of every month. 
The cheapest and handsomest books yet offered to the public. A series 
of small books of Moral Tales, original and translated, by the most ap- 
proved writers. Elegantly and profusely illustrated, from original de- 
sigus by our most distinguished artist, J.G. Chapman. The ‘ Library’ 
will be emphatically a series of * Little Books for Little People,’ and also 
for children of a larger growth; with every attraction to please the eye 
and heart; presenting to the minds of youth practical examples of good- 
ness and virtue. ‘These volumes are published at prices so cheap as to 
place them within the reach of all. 

‘* The series will commence with the charming Tales of Canon Schmid. 
As a writer for the young, the venerable Canon is without an equal, or 
even a rival, all over Kurope. Among the young, his name is a house- 
hold word. His delightful little stories are the joy of every fireside in 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Switzerland. Nothing can be more 
suitable for families, schools, premiums, gift-books, &c.”’ 














The three numbers published are The Redbreast, The Forget- 
me-not, and Anselmo, each from the German of Christopher von 
Schmid, and to those who have read any thing from this distin- 
guished benefactor of the young, they need no recommendation. 
As an author of moral tales, Canon Schmid is unrivalled. Our 
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youngest child that is able to read at all reads them with intense 
delight, and so do we ourselves. ‘They are works of the very high- 
est order of genius, of the purest morality, and the sweetest and 
most genuine piety. Every Catholic parent should procure them 
for his children, and every Catholic should be sure to purchase a 
copy for himself, whether he be old or young. Nay, though they 
are purely Catholic, no Protestant who can admire genius, pure and 
beautiful morality, and tender, sustaining, and joyous piety, can 
fail to read them with pleasure and profit. They are Catholic, 
could have been written only by a Catholic; but they are not con- 
troversial, and have no conceivable resemblance to the multitude of 
tales or novels intended to prove the Catholic Church or faith 
against Protestantism. ‘The author does not appear, in any of the 
stories we have read, to be aware of the existence of heresy of any 
sort. He writes for the moral and spiritual improvement of the 
young, to illustrate and enforce the Christian virtues, and the prac- 
tical duties of every-day life, and to eradicate or check their oppo- 
site vices. His stories are admirably conceived, with remarkable 
truth and simplicity, and told with inimitable grace and delicacy, 
and with an unction that comes only from the Holy Ghost. 

The illustrations by Chapman are very happy, highly creditable 
to that distinguished artist, and they are beautifully executed. Thus 
far the series is got up in a style that is exceedingly gratifying to 
the taste. ‘The publishers appear to have spared no expense to 
make the series worthy of their reputation and acceptable to the 
public ; and Catholics will be wanting in their duty, if they do not 
give them a liberal support. 


2.— A History of England, from the first Invasion by the Romans 
to the Commencement of the Reign of William the Third. By 
Joun Lincarp, D.D. <A new Edition, corrected and considera- 
bly enlarged, in Thirteen Volumes. New York: Dunigan & 
Brother. London: C. Dolman. 1848. Vols. I. and Il. 16mo. 


Tue merits of Dr. Lingard’s History of England are well known 
and generally admitted. The author is a distinguished Catholic 
divine, and he has studied to give an impartial and truthful narra- 
tion of facts. In studying to be impartial, to show that his Catho- 
licity has not biased his judgment or distorted his vision, he may 
occasionally remind one of the Indian’s tree, “* which was so tall 
and so straight as to lean a little over the other way ’’; but he has 
unquestionably given us the only tolerably authentic history of 
England that has been written. In a literary point of view, it is not 
unworthy to rank among the very best historical compositions in 
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our language. This new edition — a London edition, but pub- 
lished also at New York, at the low price of sixty-two and a half 
cents a volume — is corrected and very considerably enlarged. 
It is well got up, and the first volume is illustrated with a fine 
engraving of the author. 


3.— The Primacy of the Apostolic See vindicated. By Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia. Third Edition. New 
York: Dunigan & Brother. 1848. Svo. pp. 527. 


WE expressed our opinion of this work, on the publication of the 
second edition ; and, moreover, the work is too well known, and its 
merits are too generally admitted, to require any notice, far less any 
judgment, of it at our hands. It is admitted, by those who are far 
more competent judges than we, to have exhausted the learning on 
the special point it discusses. The reader will find this edition greatly 
improved as to the arrangement and distribution of the matter, and 
as to the style. ‘The distinguished author has made it more spir- 
ited and methodical, and by his new arrangement of the matter has 
made his reasoning more clear and convincing. For those who 
read only English, it is undoubtedly the best vindication of the 
primacy of the Apostolic See that has ever been written, and it 
supplies a want which was very much felt in our English theologi- 
cal literature. ‘The high estimation in which the work is held, and 
the favor with which it has been received, are evident from the fact 
that a third edition has been called for so soon. 


4. — Introduction to a Devout Life. From the French of Sr. 
Francis oF Sates, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A new Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr. 16mo. 
pp. 396. 


We have no occasion to say a word in commendation of this 
work. After The Following of Christ, and The Spiritual Combat, 
it is among the most highly esteemed of our ascetical books, and 
few who aspire to Christian perfection but delight to possess and 
study it. We hope, however, that when Mr. Lucas publishes an- 
other edition of it, he will employ a corrector of the press, and also 
add, in its title-page or somewhere else, the date of its publication. 
For aught we know, the edition before us was published a dozen 
years ago, and, instead of being a new, is an old edition; and it is 
shamefully disfigured by typographical errors, often perverting the 
sense. 
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5. — Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament, &c., for Every Day in 
the Month. — Aspirations of Love to Jesus in the Most Holy 
Eucharist. — Rules for Frequent Communion, with a Defence of 
the same. — Meditations for Every Day in the Week; and a 
Novena for All-Souls’ Day. From the Italian of St. ALPHON- 
sus M. Lievori. By a Catholic Clergyman. 'To which is added, 
A Devout Method of Hearing Mass. By Blessed Leonarp A 
Porto Mavritio. Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr. 


Tus, we believe, is a new edition of the “ Visits,” although the 
date of its publication does not happen to be given. Notwithstand- 
ing the lumbering title, which is rather a table of contents than a 
title, it isa most excellent devotional work, and is held in the highest 
esteem by the masters of devout life. 


6. — The Constitutions of France, Monarchical and Republican ; 
together with Brief Historical Remarks relating to their Origin, 
and the late Orleans Dynasty. By Brernarp RoE ker, of the 
Boston Bar. Boston and Cambridge: J. Munroe & Co. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 156. 


THE compiler of this volume appears to hold Tom Paine’s doc- 
trine, that a nation has no constitution unless it has a written con- 
stitution, which one may fold up and clap in his pocket! He pro- 
fesses to give us the constitutions of France, monarchical and 
republican, and the earliest constitution he notices is that of Sep- 
tember, 1791. Had France no constitution prior to that date? Did 
she not previously exist as a state? How conceive a state without 
a constitution, — that is, a state which is not a state? The com- 
piler also tells us, that he takes it ‘for granted that there is such a 
thing as justifiable resistance and legitimate rebellion.” Justifiable 
resistance to tyranny there undoubtedly may be; but such resist- 
ance is not properly rebellion, for the tyrant is necessarily a usurp- 
er, and therefore without legal authority. To resist him is not to 
resist legitimate government, or government in the legitimate exer- 
cise of its powers. But a legitimate rebellion is a contradiction in 
terms, and is as much as to say that Jaw may be /egally violated. 
We very much doubt if ‘the Boston Bar,” generally, are prepared 
to maintain the legality of rebellion. We believe rebellion is pun- 
ishable as a crime under the constitution of the United States, and 
the constitution of every State in the Union. How, then, can it be 
legitimate ? 

The nation is not held to passive obedience. If its magistrates 
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usurp powers not conferred on them by the constitution, and tyran- 
nize over the people, the nation has a right to depose them, and to 
commission new ones. Nobody who has any sense of liberty de- 
nies this. But this is not the right of insurrection, rebellion, or 
revolution ; for in such case the magistrates have forfeited their 
powers, the government has lost its legality, and, as government, 
ceased to exist. ‘The work then to be done is, not to overthrow, but 
to establish, government. So long as the government exercises 
only its legitimate powers, within constitutional limits, every citizen 
is held in conscience to obedience, and the entire nation has no 
right to alter or abolish it. This is the doctrine of common sense ; 
it is the American doctrine ; and Jet this learned German, Mr. Roel- 
ker, attempt to carry the opposite doctrine into practice by force, in 
any State in the Union, and he will very soon find himself arraigned 
and punished for treason. We hope he is lawyer enough to know 
this, and that he has too great an affection for his head, as well as 
for the peace of the country which has adopted him, to attempt to 
reduce his doctrine of legitimate rebellion to practice. 

We have as much fault to find with Mr. Roelker for his religion 
as for his law. What right has he to sneer at the priests of the 
Most High God? Suppose the consecrated ministers of religion do 
have influence in the state. What then? Is that a justifiable 
cause of revolution? Why shall not we speak of ‘“ the faction of 
lawyers having full swing,” and call for a revolution in the state to 
exclude them from power? How much superior is a lawyer to a 
priest? How much more conscientious, intelligent, patriotic, and 
trustworthy ? Who gave to miserable pettifoggers the exclusive 
right to manage the affairs of state, and to provide for the public 
good? Is there liberty only where these rule, and the sacred 
ministers of religion are despised, depressed, and enslaved? We 
have yet to learn that a ‘ faction of priests’ is worse than a fac- 
tion of lawyers, or that lawyers are less factious than priests. We 
are simple enough to understand by liberty freedom for all classes 
of the community, and we can see no more liberty in denying to a 
priest his freedom than we can in denying freedom to a lawyer, 
a planter, a merchant, or a cotton-spinner. A priest is a man, 
a citizen, and if he is disposed in his political action to protect the 
interests of religion, we are not prepared to blame him ; for we are 
foolish enough to believe that it is as important to the welfare of the 
state to protect the interests of religion as those of agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures. Indeed,—let the profound philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century smile at our folly, if they please, 
— we hold religion to be the primary interest of the state, because 
the primary interest of man, and that it should be provided for first 
of all. 

But, aside from these objections and the fact of its incompleteness, 
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the volume before us will be found a convenient compilation. It 
contains the Charters of 1814 and 1880, the celebrated Ordinances 
of Charles X. which cost him his throne, and the republican Con- 


stitutions of 1793, 1795, and 1799. They are a fine commentary 
on “ legitimate rebellion.” 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. 


WE cannot close this number of our Review, without expressing 
our indignation at the expulsion of the Jesuits from Rome and other 
Italian states, by the pretended friends of liberty and popular insti- 
tutions. Many people suppose that the Order has been suppressed, 
in Rome, by the Papal authority ; but this is a mistake. The Holy 
Father simply advised or requested them to withdraw to a place of 
greater security, because he felt that he should be unable to protect 
them from the fury of the mob. Nothing, as far as we have seen, 
has occurred to indicate the least unfriendliness on the part of the 
Holy Father towards the Jesuits, or the least want of confidence in 
them; but many acts and words of his go to show that he holds the 
Order in high esteem, and its members in warm affection. The 
expulsion has not been the work of the Papal authority, nor has it 
been effected by the wishes of the friends of religion and the 
Church. It has been the work of radicals and liberals, — a class 
of men inherently hostile, in every part of the globe, to every man 
who places religion above politics, the spiritual power above the 
temporal, order above anarchy, liberty above despotism, the state 
above the mob. 

These Italian liberals show us, by their persecution of the Jesuits, 
what sort of men they are, the nature of that liberty they are con- 
tending for, and what humanity has to expect from their move- 
ments. ‘Their conduct admits of no defence, of no palliation, and 
justly excites the indignation of every honest friend of religion and 
true freedom throughout the world. For ourselves, we are free- 
men ; we were born and bred in a free country ; we understand 
and love freedom ; and we scorn to recognize these infidel madcaps 
as our brethren. They the friends of liberty! They the men to 
regenerate Italy! Vain braggarts! base cowards! do they imagine 
that there is a freeman on earth that does not despise them, hold 
them in unspeakable contempt? Who are they ? Who gave them 
the right to make war on peaceable men, devoted to religion ? 
What ‘Tight have they to freedom, which the Jesuit has not also ? 
Are they such fools as to be ignorant that there is and can be no 
freedom, where any class of our fellow-men, however large or how- 
ever small, are not free ; that freedom is for our neighbours as well 
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as for us; and that no man is secure, where every man, unless con- 
victed of crime before the competent tribunal, is not secure in his 
person, his possessions, and his conscience? Need they to be told 
that liberty may be outraged in the person of a Jesuit as much as 
in the person of an Italian incendiary ? 

Nor have these Italian liberals been content with expelling the 
Jesuits. They have proceeded further, and at this moment hold the 
Holy Father in a sort of durance, — “ honorable imprisonment,” as 
it is termed, — because he does not choose to violate faith, con- 
science, and duty, at the bidding of a graceless mob. And we have 
men amongst us — men passing for Catholics even — who are fran- 
tic with joy, throw up their greasy caps, and cheer them on with 
their loud hurrahs, as the genuine friends of freedom. Stupid dolts! 
do these sympathizers not know that the foundations of liberty are 
never laid in injustice, never established by outraging law and re- 
ligion, — and that the men who know not how to obey, who will not 
respect the rights of others, and who demand freedom only for their 
own selfish purposes, can be only the assassins of liberty? These 
liberals, these miscreants, the spawn of hell, who are doing their 
best to desolate Europe, and replunge the nations, civilized by Chris- 
tianity, into the darkness of barbarism, deserve the execration of 
every man who has a human heart under his left breast; and the 
man who calls the Church his Mother deserves something far worse, 
if he but dreams for a moment that there is the remotest possibility 
that the least conceivable good can be effected, even for the tempo- 
ral condition of the people, by their exertions. The Almighty does 
not demand such instruments for the amelioration of the nations, 
and liberty holds them in utter detestation. In the name of free 
America, we denounce them. They are a scandal to republican- 
ism ; and we have no words to express our pity for the blindness, 
or our horror of the principles, of their American sympathizers. 
No good end is ever gained by diabolical means ; Freedom scorns 
to be served by the miserab!e radicals who show their devotion to 
her by trampling her under their feet. Never will you emancipate 
a nation, till you have first emancipated yourselves from base pas- 
sion and unjust prejudice. A free government makes not a free 
people ; it isa free people that makes the free government. Slaves 
can be only despots. ‘They must crouch and crawl on the ground, 
or compel all under them to crouch and crawl. Never will you 
promote the cause of freedom in your country, till you learn to bow 
humbly before God, and to reverence his ministers, — till you learn 
to respect the rights of your neighbour as well as your own, and 
hold yourselves bound to defend freedom for him as well as for 
yourselves. ‘Till then, you are slaves in your very souls, and can 
propagate only your kind. Liberty is from heaven, and she will 
not be served by men who cherish only the temper of hell. 

















